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» Set) | A MILLION DOLLAR COMPETITION 


r mT / A “ TO IMPROVE GRAIN GROWERS’ PROFITS 





‘ -* ium )6=6 By Increasing the Yield per Acre and Quality of Wheat, 
t ‘ ' Corn and Oats, through simple methods of seed 

q oF, @ iF selection and proper culture, that any farmer 

; can use without adding to his out- 

ie . lay of Time, Labor or Money, 

re ae _—— 37 snare < N unprecedented array of cash prizes and other rewards will be 

it . oY Ry (ey, offered—'heir total value will run into thousands upon thousands 

. Lo = he: i, of dollars—Prizes at state, county and local affairs for exhibits by 

" ie ) WER -contestants—In addition to all this a plan for cumulative prizes, 

nt ¥ Nee Rm Fic be ‘Si, increasing each of the five years the contest continues. ‘! This contest 

“ : : ==* to improve grain growers’ profits must add millions upon millions to 

Bs ee! Gis the farmers’ wealth—Hence its name The Million Dollar Contest. ‘The result must 

‘ oe” INSURE OUR HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE IN CEREALS 

+ Ee 8 enhance farm values, foster agricultural prosperity. and vastly promote other 

. es ee industries, especially transportation, milling, manufactures, banking and commerce. 

a . . j (See next page but one following ) 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





a 
The roof that lasts and anybody can lay. Thousands of the most progressive 
farmers, dairymen, poultrymen, as well as railroad companies and the U. 8, 


Government are using Paroid for roofing and siding in preference to all others, 
because they have proved that Paroid is 


The Most Economical Of All Rea dy Roo fings. 


The Most Durable 
The Most Satisfactory 
This Is Why: It is made of extra strong felt, with an extra good saturation which makes it 
proof against sparks, 2inders, water, heat, cold, acids and gases Light slate 
color; contains no tar; does not run nor crack and does not taint rain water, 
Don’t be put off with a cheap imitation. Get the economical Paroid—the roof that lasts. 
and name of nearest dealer. Investigate for your- 
Send for Fr ee Sampl self. Fora 2cent stamp we'll send new i of 
complete plans for poultry and farm buildings. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 


(Originators of the free Roofing Kit—fixtures for applying in every roll) 


s East Walpole, Mass., Established 1817, Chicago, lilinois, 








MICHIGAN LANDS 


Are famous as producing the finest 
* 
Fruit Wheat and Potatoes 
Found in the World’s Markets, 
There are thousands of acres awaiting the plow of the settler at 


Prices Ranging from $5.00 to $15.00 “er acre. 


For maps and particulars, address 


MICHIGAN COLONIZATION BUREAU, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN, 











A Full Month Easy Time Payments 


s 
Firs “FREE to Try. Second-ws: You Buy. 


That's the way we sell our American Manure 
Spreader. 
We sell direct from our factory to you, first 
ving you a full month’s free trial on every 
preader, and, second, accepting easy time-pay- 
ments, which jets the Spreader earn what it costs 
4s it goesalong. Every farmer that has a reason- 
able sized farm, and a fair amount of live stock, 
should own a first-class Manure Spreader—it’s 
est investment he can make. 
We want to sell YOU an American Manure 
Spreader. e don’t usk you to pay it outright 
without seeing it. We want you to use it on your 
farm for a full month to prove to your entire 
satisfaction that every claim we make for it is true—and even then 
we'll give you time to pay for it. This is the most libera! offer ever made on a Spreader. 
for our free catalogue of prices and description of our nine styles of American Manure 
Spreaders in five sizes. Wo will send it at once, together with our booklet ‘‘Our New Selling-Plan."’ 
Write now while you think of it. Address 


AMERICAN HARROW CO., 1226 Hastings St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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American Saw Mills 
LEAD THE WORLD. 


Factory at doors of iron, coal and steel production. Lowest freight 

rates; prices right, too. Five sizes portable saw milis; shingle ma- 

* chines; lath mills; cord wood, cut-off and rip saws; and gaso- 
— line engines; feed mills. Freocatalogue. Ask forit. Address 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 120 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

New York City Office, 605 Engineering Building. 

Distributing Points: San Prancisoo, Portland » Vancouver, St. Louis, New 
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Orleans, Atlanta. Richmond. 
WE 


% FURS!:HIDES 


Obtain 10 to 50% more spot cash for RAW FURS, CATTLE and HORSE RIDES by 
pping to usthan selling at home. Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


5000 5 ’ BEST 
eee Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide i: 
ever written. Illustrating all FUR ANTHALS. 300 pages, cloth bound. All about trapping, kinds of 
Traps, Decoys, Trappers’ Secrets. Price $1.50. To Hide and Fur ee @1. Hides tanned into 
besutiful robes, also other tanning. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 125, Bi polis, Hin e 








Selling Produce from a Jersey Farm. 
MRS 8S. JOSEPHINE FORTUNE, ESSEX CO, N J. 


{This paper was a prize winner in our 
contest on experiences of farmers in mar- 
keting farm produce.] 

We have 20 acres of tilled land, of 
which eight acres are in hay. We have 
20 apple trees, about 20 pear trees, all 
choice fruit, red and black raspberries, 
red, white, black and cherry currants, 
gooseberries and cherries. We also 
raise market truck. 

Our market is on the sidewalk at 
Paterson, N J. The wagons stand in 
line every morning until 10 o’clock 
Saturdays. We deliver what we sell. 
I superintend every bit of the loading 
myself. 

My potatoes are sorted into three 
sizes and are sold by the half bushel 
basket at highest market prices, Apples 
and pears sold in peach baskets; peck 
baskets make two grades (hand picked 
and dropped). Poultry I sell alive; 
per pair if broilers, per pound if older. 
My berries and choicest fruits I sell 
to the leading hotels at a nearby 
mountain resort 4 miles from us. Our 
success in selling is in no way luck. I 
will tell you my plan. 

All unsightly packages, such as bags 
of potatoes, chicken crates, etc, we 
keep in the back wagon. At the front 
I arrange apples, pears, tomatoes, and 
whatever is most attractive. My bas- 
Kets are lined with paper and all fruit 
is carefully cleaned. 

On one side of my wagon I hang a 
white flour sack in which are paper 
bags I save from my groceries during 
the winter, a bunch of twine, a pen- 
knife, wrapping paper and a steelyard. 
I have measures in the wagon so I can 
accommodate a person’ with a small 
quantity of anything. This I find 
often brings me regular customers for 
larger quantities. I give good measure 
and represent my goods for what they 
are. 

I have no trouble to sell. The past 
year did not have enough to supply 
the demand. In spite of the poor 
crops we have not run behind but 
came out ahead. The only way is to 
depend on yourself. That was our form- 
er great mistake, sending our prod- 
uce to market with other people. 

If you are ashamed to go on the 
market and sell what you raise don’t 
farm for market, that is, if you have 
@small farm. Of course my plan 
would not work on a large scale but 
in our section the farms are all 
limited. 


How Crops Govern Potato Imports. 





The likelihood of an opening for for- 
eign potatoes in the United States dur- 
ing the coming winter is causing in- 
quiry for information relative to the 
size of the movement in preceding 
years. As a general rule we do not 
need appreciable quantities of foreign 
potatoes except in seasons when the 
domestic crop shows a marked shrink- 
age and as a result prices encourage 
shipments from abroad. During the 
period following the moderate harvest 
of 1901 we imported 7,656,200 bushels 
and following the short crop of 1887 
we bought 8,260,000 bushels abroad, 
these being the heaviest importations 
for more than 20 years. In seasons 
when our home yields are ample we 
import only a few hundred thousand 
bushels and these are made up largely 
of Bermuda stock, etc, which comes 
during the spring months at a time 
when we are between the old and new 
domestic crops. 

Potato imports in “short” years 
are made mainly from the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, etc; 
some seasons from Canada, if a sur- 
plus there when it is needed in the 
United States. During the fiscal year 
1901-2 imports were 2,600,000 bushels 
of potatoes from Belgium, 3,400,000 
from the United Kingdom and 400,000 
from Germany. Potato exports from 


the United States are rarely of not- 
able magnitude. The past fiscal year 
shipped somewhat over 1,160,000 bush- 
els, the heaviest outgo in many year. 
Exports are taken almost solely by 
North American countries, Cuba being 
a prominent buyer. 

Already this season European po- 
tatoes have begun to arrive at New 
York, and dealers anticipate substan- 
tial imports the next six months, as 
Scotland and Ireland are credited with 
good crops and all importers seem to 
be waiting for is a further advance in 
prices at United States markets. 
Early imports this season sold at $2 to 
$2.25 per sack of 168 pounds at New 
York. These potatoes stand a duty of 
25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds, or 
70 cents per sack. Importers say when 
the New York market guarantees them 
$2.25 per sack shipments from Europe 
the movement is of liberal proportions. 

The following table gives United 
States potato crops for various years 
(American Agriculturist’s annual esti- 
mates) and import and exports in 
bushels. It will be noted that the lat- 
ter are given for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30 and hence correspond to 
the crop of the preceding year: 
FOREIGN TRADE IN POTATOES. 

U S Crop Imports, Exports 

bus bus bus 

251,694,000 

288,664,000 

255,009,000 

271,777,000 

193,121,00 

255,100,000 

242,950,000 

203,928,000 

174,116,000 

245,480,000 

150,000,000 

134,000,000 


Year 


05-6 
04-5 
’03- 

02-3 
701-2 
,00-1 
"99-0 
"98-9 
"97-8 
06-7 
"0-1 
"87-8 


1,163,300 
484,000 
843,100 
628,500 
741,500 
803,400 
581,800 
605,200 
926,000 
341,000 
404,000 


181,100 
3,166,600 
358,500 
7,656,200 
371,900 
155,400 
53C ),400 
1,171,300 
247,200 
5,402,000 
8,260,000 


=> 
cae 


Profitable Cheese Season Closes. 





The cheese season which has just 
closed proved far more satisfactory 
to factory operators and milk pro- 
ducers than did that of 1904. Much 
interest is taken in the result of 
the operations at Utica and Little 
Falls, -great cheese making centers of 
the all important Empire state. Total 
sales for the year at the two points 
aggregated 15,408,000 pounds. Total 
number of boxes sold were 322,800, an 
increase of 25,200 boxes over 1904. The 
range of prices throughout the season 
was 8% to 12% cents per pound. Total 
value of cheese sold at both points was 
$1,635,000. The average price per 
pound received at Utica was 10.5 cents, 
at Little Falls 10.6 cents. 

In his report Sec Gilbert of the 
Utica board says: ‘‘We no longer de- 
pend upon foreign countries for our 
market in cheese and butter, and their 
quotations have no great influence on 
prices here. It was not many years 
ago when the Liverpool cable made 
the price of dairy products in every 
American market. To-day the Amer- 
can people take all our choice cheese 
and butter at better prices than are 
paid abroad, and the prospect is that 
the home demand will keep up to the 
production for some time to come.” 
The following table throws some light 
on the cheese trade at Utica and Lit- 
tle Falls mentioned during the past 
year. 


CHEESE TRADE SUMMARIZED. 

Utica Little Falls 

1905 1904 1905 1904 

176,606 161,544 146, 171 136,018 

Average price .... 10.5c 7.8¢ 10.6¢ 8e 
Highest price .... 124c 9Ic 123 ot 
Lowest price .... 8kc 6c 8k 
Value sales $932,479 $697,466 $702,497 


—_—— —_ _-_~> —— 

Fine Horses Sell—The sale of high 
class horses held in Madison Square 
garden last week brought forth a few 
fancy prices. Cresceus, the world’s 
champion trotting stallion with a rec- 
ord of 2.02% was knocked down to 
M. W. Savage of Minneapolis for 
$21,000.. Mr Savage is also the owner 
of Dan Patch and Directum. 


No bxs sold 


6 
$190,385 
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American Agriculturist 


FARM “Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble 
Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


MARKETS 


GARDEN 
HOME 








Frade Mark Registered 


Volume 76 Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, N., Y., December 2, 1905 


Chicago, Ii, Number 23 





A Million Dollar Competition 


To Improve Grain Growers’ Profits By Increasing the 
Yield per Acre and Quality of Wheat, Corn and Oats, 
through simple methods of seed selection and proper culture 








INTRODUCTION 

It is possible for each and _ every 
farmer very largely to increase the quan- 
tity and quality of the crop he obtains 
from each acre he devotes to wheat, corn 
or oats. This improvement will be pro- 
gressive—bigger the second year than the 
first, still larger the third year, and so 
on. All this, with the increase in profits 
that would follow, can be obtained at 
practically no additional expense over 
and above what the farmer now puts 
into the crop. It is to be accomplished 
by using proper seeds and by proper 
methods of culture. These methods are 
so simple, so practical, so adapted to 
every farm everywhere, that they can be 
practiced by every farmer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no farmer can afford not to 
practice these methods. 


A PRACTICAL PROPOSITION 


This is all the more true when it is 
understood that these methods are in- 
tensely practical, not “fancy.” They do 
not require anything beyond the means 
of the average farmer. 

To increase both yield and quality 
per acre in a rational and practical way 
also means to add cnormously to the 
farmer’s profit and to reform the pres- 
ent system whereby the average yield 
of cereals in the United States is dis- 
gracefully low. It means to put new life, 
renewed interest and larger ambition 
into every branch of agriculture, with 
all the consequent advantages to very 
other industry. 


THE ENTIRE FEASIBILITY 


of these methods of seed selection was 
pointed out in the great series of articles 
in the Orange Judd Weeklies in August 
and September, 1905, by our cereal ex- 
pert, Prof Thomas Shaw. The simple 
and practical methods of selection and 
culture to be suggested in the Contest- 
ants’ Manual are based not only upon 
Prof Shaw’s practical experience, scien- 
tifie knowledge and wide observation, 
but embody also considerable of the re- 
sults of modern experience and science 
in the successful and profitable culture 
of wheat, corn and oats in different parts 
of the continent. 

Yet each contestant is free to follow 
his own methods, or to modify our sug- 
gestions. The main thing is to report 


CONDUCTED BY ORANGE JUDD CO. 


under the direction of its President 
and Editor, Herbert Myrick, assisted 
by the following board of manage- 
ment: 

Prof Thomas Shaw of Minnesota, 

Cereal Expert. 

A. W. Fulton of Iowa, Managing 
cditor Orange Judd Company. 
Bernard W. Snow of Illinois, Crop 
Statistician. 

Cc. A. Shamel, Associate Editor 
Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago. 
Prof W. G. Johnson of New York, 
Associate Editor American Agri- 
culturist. 

Glenn, C. Sevey, Associate Editor 
New England Homestead 
with the co-operation of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, state 
agricultural boards, agricultural socie- 
ties, farmers’ clubs, granges, commer- 
cial organizations, manufacturers and 
corporations, states, counties and cit- 
ies, and many individuals and the 

press. 

Orange Judd Company heads the 
prize list with five thousand dollars 
($5000), furnishes the management 
and publicity without cost, runs the 
contest free of requirements for sub- 
scriptions to or advertising in its own 
publications, and will collate and pub- 
lish the results. 











fully upon whatever methods are 
adopted, so that each contestant may in- 
telligently compare his own results with 
others. The object is NOT to see who can 


OBJECTS OF 
THE CONTEST 


1—To encourage proper selection of 
seed and better care of soils. 

2—To center attention upon varie- 
ties that are superior for each sec- 
tion, to introduce seed of such varie- 
ties that are pure and truc to name, 
and to prove that when such varieties 
are grown under normal conditions, it 
is not necessary to so _ frequently 
change seed. 

3—To encourage better methods of 
culture and harvesting, so as largely to 
increase average yields per acre and 
improve quality. 

4—To show that such results can be 
had at less expense of time, money and 
labor than poorer crops when increase 
in yield is considered. 

5—To improve methods cf market- 
ing, and conversion of crop into largest 
possible cash return. 

6—Thus increasing grain growers’ 
profits on each acre and each bushel 
every year. 

7—To promote the keeping of intel- 
ligent records and the use of business 
principles in farming, to foster the 
farmer’s prosperity and the welfare of 
the whole people. 














raise the most prodigious yields per acre 
by abnormal means. The object is to 
encourage common sense, scientific and 
practical methods whereby each grower 
of these crops can add largely to his 
profits and increase the national wealth. 
Read “Objects of Contest,” “Seale of 
Points” and “Nature of Contest,” to 
get these points straight in your mind at 
the outset. 


PRIZES AGGREGATING 
THOUSANDS 


of dollars in value will be offered to pro- 
mote universal interest in every school 
district throughout the country, in this 
gigantic,’ comprehensive and intensely 
practical effort to increase grain growers’ 
profits. 

ORANGE JUDD QOMPANY heads 
the prize list with a contribution of 
thousands of dollars, furnishes the man- 
agement and publicity without cost, runs 
the contest free of requirements for sub- 
scriptions to and advertising in its own 
publications, and will collect and publish 
the resulis. The whole affair is thus 
conducted solely to benefit the country 
at large and for the promotion of agri- 
culture in the most effective, progress- 
ive, practical and scientific manner, 

P.ivate individuals and corporations 
interested in promoting agriculture and 
in insuring industrial prosperity will 
make generous contributions, while 
agricultural societies, boards of trade, 
commercial clubs, land dealers, and other 
associations to promote the, develop- 
ment and welfare of their respective 
sections, have been invited to partici- 
pate. 

Manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments, breeders, seedsmen, and others 
whose business will profit by large and 
pei nanent increase in the farmers’ pros- 
perity, will also desire to appear on the 
list of prize donors. 

Any and all contributions of real merit 
and value will be glad'y received and 
gratefully acknowledged, both in Orange 
Judd Company’s weekly periodicals and 
in the Contestants’ Manual. Every 
penny of such contribution goes direct 
to contestants in prizes, without any de- 
duction whatever for expenses, as all 
the work and cost of conducting the con- 
test is borne by Orange Judd Company 
as part of its contribution. All are in- 
vited to contribute to the prize list, not 





[4] 


only as an honor and a beneficent phil- 
anthrophy, but also because the adver- 
tising thus obtained without expense by 
the donor will be worth many times the 
value of such gifts as seeds, fertilizers, 
plants, animals, ete, ete. 
Everyone interested is invited to write 
us at once, stating what they will donate 
to help on the good cause. 

Add to the foregoing the prizes offered 
by state, county and local fairs for ex- 
hibits of selected seed, also the cumu- 
lative prizes increasing each year the 
contest lasts, and it is evident that the 
aggregate of the prize list will exceed in 


implements, 


number and value anything before pro- 
jected. 

THE GREAT SCIENTIFIC VALUE 
of this contest is also at once apparent. 
It will bring together for the first time 
adequate particulars of every detail in 
the growing of wheat, corn and oats, of 
similar varieties under like conditions, 
not for one year only but for five years. 
It will be extremely interesting to make 
chemical analyses of the crops from year 
to year, as well as to observe their growth 
and physiological development, to what 


the scale of points offers every induce- 
ment to truthfulness, and by means, both 
apparent and secret, the judges will be 
enabled to exercise righteous judgment. 
There is no need or inducement for mis- 
representation, and anything of the sort 
will be detrimental to the contestant. 
NATURE OF CONTEST 

is briefly set forth in the displayed par- 
agraphs under that heading. Contest- 
ants can drop out at end of first year if 
they desire, but it is imperative to start 
the first year. The variety of spring 
wheat and the variety of oats to be 
sown have already been selected, and full 
particulars thereof will appear in our 
next two issues. The varieties of winter 
wheat and of corn which may be grown in 
the different sections in this contest will 
be announced in abundant season. FEx- 
traordinary care is beirg used to <elect 
seed true to the tpye, as near to 
lutely pure as possible, such as 
stood every test to demonstrate 
value. 

Neither Orange Judd Company nor 
anyone in its employ has any financial 
interest in any of the seed to be used. 


abso- 
have 
their 


THE MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 


public spirited co-operation of the seed 
trade in this respect will be appreciated 
by every user of seeds, and we trust will 
redound to the benefit of both dealers 
end farmers. 

The area and rules for the second, 
third, fourth and fifth years of contest 
will be perfected from lessons and ex- 
perience of the first year’s work, but 
will be in harmony with “objects of 
contest” and in general with the “scale 
of points.” 

THE PRIZE LISTS 


There will be many and liberal prizes 
of money, merchandise, ete. The prizes 
ia each class, for each year’s work, will 
be ample in number and value. The 
details of all the prizes cannot now be 
stated, as additional contributions will 
be coming in from week to week for some 
months yet, but Orange Judd Company 
itself starts the ball rolling with a cash 
donation of five thousand dollars ($5000), 
and believes the prizes will run up to at 
least one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) in value. The prizes offered 
are for contestants in the United States 
only, unless otherwise specified. 





NATURE OF CONTEST--Ghere will be Three Classes: 


CLASS 1, WHEAT; CLASS 2, CORN: CLASS 3, OATS. 





extent tle composition of the grain or 
its other qualities are improved from 
year to year, comparative milling and 
feeding values, and many other points 
* of great practical and scientific interest. 
In these respects ihe co-operation is 
asked of the various agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and notably of 
the Unite States department of agricul- 
ture. 


SCALE OF PCINTS FOR JUDGING 
RETURNS OF FIRST YEAR’S 
WORK 

In awarding the prizes, careful con- 
sideration will be accorded to each of 
the seven objects of the contest, as set 
in large type under the heading, “Ob- 
jects of the Contest.” The seale of 
points to be used in judging first year’s 
work, which is printed herewith and 
should be carefully read, is so framed 
as to best encourage each object of the 
contest. The scale of points does this 
in a manner that wi!l commend itself 
to the common sense of the practical 
farmer as well as to the scientific mind 
of the expert. 

Such a seale will foster a spirit’ of 
friendly emulation, encourage each con- 
testant to do his best in every respect, 
and especially to use due care and at 
least ordinary sense in each detail of his 
work, also in making out his record. 
And the record will be judged not by 
fine language or nice writing, but by 
practical value. 

The objects and nature of the contest, 
together with the scale of points, offer 
every incentive to faithfulness, accu- 
racy, honesty and right intention. To- 
gether with the terms of the prize offers, 





1—The contest will cover a period 
of five years, beginning in 1906. 

2—The first year, each grower will 
be required to grow one acre of crop 
of whatever kind he selects. 

3—The same individual may com- 
pete for each class of grain grown, 
but for only one variety in each class. 

4—The first year the seed used will 
be of a variety specified by Orange 
Judd Company, and obtainable from 
certain seedsmen, Other varieties may 
be used and may compete for some 
prizes but not all. (See under prizes.) 

5—The second and each of the fol- 
lowing years, the contestants will -plant 
a targer area with seed from crop of 
previous year entered in the contest. 

6—Each contestant can follow his 
own best judgment as to the selec- 
tion of soil and mode of culture, har- 
vesting and marketing. 

7—Each contestant must report all 
particulars relating to growth, tillage, 
etc, on forms in Contestants’ Manual. 

8—Further details of prizes, varie- 
ties, seed, etc, will appear later in this 
paper, and finally in the Contestants’ 
Manual, 











Certain seedsmen will have an oppor- 
tunity to secure the seed to be sold, in 
sealed bags so as to insure its receipt 
by the planter in an unbroken package 
and true to name. The list of seedsmen 
through whom this seed may be obtained 
will be announced later. All seed. will 
be sold at the lowest possible price— 
just enough to cover all the items of 
first cost, freight and duties, cleaning, 
selecting, packing, sealing, ete. This is 
not a scheme on the part of the trade 
to sell seed at a fancy price, and the 


PRIZES FOR FIRST YEAR’S WORK 

SweepstakEs—For the one contestant 
whose work in all respects proves supe- 
rior, there will be a first sweepstakes, 
also a second and third. 

Class 1, ALL WHEAT: a grand prize to 
the contestant whose work in wheat in 
all respects proves superior, regardiess 
of whether it is spring wheat or winter 
wheat. Also second and third grand 
prizes. 

(a) Spring wheat, general unrestricted 
prizes, first, second and third, in addi- 
tion to which there will be special prizes 
offered under certain restrictions by the 
donors and approved by the manage- 
ment. 

(b) Winter wheat the same. 

(c) Maearoni wheat the same. 

Class 2, ALL CORN: irrespective of va- 
riety, first, second and third grand 
prizes. 

Each variety or section will constitute 
a sub-class in corn, for which there may 
be general unrestricted prizes, also 
special prizes as offered. These prizes 
will be so arranged as to do the utmost 
justice by each variety and section, and 
thus bring the contest down still closer 
to every corn grower. 

Class 3, oOaTs: grand prizes, first, 
secured for this purpose though such 
prizes as offered. 

The prizes as above noted will apply 
to specific varieties mentioned, but other 
varieties may be grown for special prizes 
secured for this purpose, though such 
other varieties will not compete for 
sweepstakes or for grand prizes. Under 
this ruling the contest offers an opportu- 
nity for the friends of varieties other than 
the standards recommended, to encour- 





THE MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 





Scale Of Points For Judging Returns Of First Year’s Work 


EACH CONTESTANT’S WORK, SAMPLE OF CROP, RECORD AND REPORT, 
WILL BE JUDGED ACCORDING TO THE FOLLOWING SCALE OF POINTS: 





age tests with their specialty. There are 
many varieties of more or less merit 
which are worthy of careful test, and 
such work may thus be encouraged. 
Necessarily, however, we are obliged to 
confine to the smallest possible number 
the varieties we recommend for general 
use. 

CUMULATIVE BONUS FROM PRO- 

CEEDS OF SAMPLE BUSHELS 

Each contestant shall select one bushel 
of best quality from each acre in the 
contest. crop, put it in sacks addressed 
to point designated by the management 
and deliver it on loard cars. It is ex- 
pected that arrangements will be made 
with the railroad companies to trans- 
port such samples free. At destination 
such samples shall be judgcd for quality 
by experts, either at privete or public 
exhibitions, and then shall be sold. The 
entire net proceeds, less expenses of 
judging, exhibition, ete, shall be appor- 
tioned as a cumulative bonus for con- 
testants in the succeeding years of con- 
test. Allowing for probable decrease in 
number of contestants during the second 
year, this cumulative bonus, to be paid in 
equal installments to each contestant 
who completes and records the work for 
the second year, and so on, should be 
larger each successive year. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Any person may compete. There 
are no fees or dues. It is not even nec- 
essary to be a subscriber to either of the 
Orange Judd Weeklies. 

2. Each contestant is to furnish one 
sample bushel from each acre grown the 
first year, to be judged, and then sold 
for benefit of succeeding years’ prizes. 

3. Each contestant will mail a pint 
of sample seed from each crop to chem- 
ist designated for analysis. 

4. Each competitor must secure the 
Contestant’s Manual, which will contain 
articles on seed selection, culture, ete, 
blank forms for reports, the prize list 
in detail, and all further particulars. 
The Contestant’s Manual will be sent 
to any address postpaid on receipt of 50 
cents, or may be obtained free by anyone 
whose payment of $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription to this paper (directly by mail 


or to ou» agent) is accompanied by a- 


request for a copy of the Manual in 
lieu of any other premium. The book 
will be ready as early as possible. 

5. To enter contest, simply order 
Contestants’ Manual, as per preceding 
paragraph It gives all details. 


RESULTS EXPECTED 


Suitably encouraged by liberal rrizes 
in money, merchandise, lands, ete, it is 
believed that this contest will so im- 
prove agricultural practice as to per- 





Points 
Purity and selection of seed 10 
Methods of culture - 25 
Record or report—its clearness, 
completeness, accuracy, care 
bestowed upon it, etc 15 
Yield of contest acre 25 
Quality of crop, market grade, 
salability, feeding value, etc, 10 
Profits resulting from the en- 
tire operation 15 


Total points, 100 











manently increase the average yield per 
acre of cereals. This result will add 
millions upon millions annually to the 
farmer’s wealth, insure our home and 
foreign trade in cereals, enhance farm 
values, foster agricultural prosperity, 
and vastly promote all other industries, 
especially the gigantic interests of 
transpertation, manufactures, banking 
and commerce. 

That this is a conservative state 
ment is proven by the results of pre- 
vious contests and organized endeavor 
under our auspices in former years. To 
this largest effort of all, we bring the 
right fruition of twentieth century 
methods, enterprise, skill and capital. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THIS WORK 
is not apparent until one realizes the 
gigantic proportions of grain growing 
in the United States. Any attempt to 
state the facts about these crops at once 
carries us not only into millions, but 
into billions. For instance, the follow- 
ing little table shows for recent years, 
in the United States alone: 

AVERAGE ANNUAL GRAIN CROPS. 
Totals Corn Wheat 
Acres, Millions 93 no 
Bushels, Millions 2.550 730 
Value, Millions $1,100 $520 
Av. yield, per acre,bushels 27 14 
dic 


Av. value, per bu. ; 7ic 
Value per acre $12 $10 


Oats 
30 
1,000 


Now it is conservative to say that the 
centering of attention upon the best va- 
rieties and best methods of culture and 
marketing will add at least 10 per cent 
to the average annual production. Even 
though the average price farmers re- 
ceive for the crop is no more than in 
recent years, such .an increase re- 
sulting from this contest would add to 
the farmer’s gains or profits each year, 
on the corn crop alone over $100,000,000, 
on the wheat crop about $50,000,000, on 
oats over $30,000,000. Certain it is, 
therefore, that if farmers generally take 
an interest in better selection of seed 
for wheat, corn and oats, and more care- 
ful methods of culture, they will put 
into their pockets anywhere from 100 
to 250 millions of dollars annually over 
and above what they would otherwise 
receive. And this would be mostly net 
profit. 

How fitting the name, therefore, “The 
Million Dollar Contest” for this great 
undertaking. We believe it will be 
warmly welcomed by progressive farmers 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, as great numbers of them have 
already written us their desire to co- 
operate in work of this kind. 


TO SUMMARIZE 


This contest to improve grain growers 
profits is to begin with the crops of 
1906, corn, wheat and oats, and is to 
conitnue for five years. Each year’s 
work will be complete in itself, but with 
prizes so arranged as to create cumu- 
lative interest. Thus contestants will 
be encouraged to coniinue better meth- 
ods from year to year and permanency 
of large and profitable results will be 
insured. 





as it is ready. 





APPLICATION FORM 


For Orange Judd Contest to Improve Grain 
Growers’ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pudlishers, 
American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—I hereby file my application for your 
Contest to Improve Grain Growers’ Profits. 
enter when making my formal entry on blank which is to be inclosed for the pur- 
pose in Contestant’s Manual. You are to mail the Manual to me, postpaid, as soon 


Cross out paragraph 2 below if you send only 50 cents. 
Cross out paragraph 1 below if you send $1. 


(1) [enclose herewith 50 cents for my copy of Contestants’ Manual, 
(2) I enclose $1 herewith for a year's subscription to your paper, which 
entitles me to said Contestants’ Manual free of cost. 


Profits 


I will decide which class or classes to 











You can positively make hens lay the year around if you will give Dr. Hess Poul- 
try Pan-a-ce-a with the regular feed. Durin 
ablelayers areidle. In otuer words, the egg factories are closed 
of impaired machinery. Poultry Pau-a-ce-a contains the best tonics known to 
medicine for increasing digestion, which is the all important function in egg 
This superior poultry tonic supplies iron for the blood, cleanses 
he liver, arouses the egg producing organs, reddens the comb and brightens the 


DR. HESS 
PAN-A-CE-A 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.), and in addition to increasing egg 
production, it cures cholera roup, indigestion and many other poultry diseases 
due to digestive difficulties andinfection. It has a propert 
that of destroying bacteria, the cause of so much poultry 
off impurities through theskin. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a has the indorsement 
of leading poultry associations in the United States and Canada, costs buta penny 
a day for about 30 fowls, and is sold on a written guarantee, 

1 1-2 Iba 25c., mail or express, 40c. 


roduction, 


feathers. 


Poultry 


& lbs. 60c., 12 Ibs, 81.25. 
25 Ib, pall $2.50. 


Send two cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


FARM AND FIELD 


this season of the year many value 


ownonaccount 


peculiar to itself— 
isease, and throwing 


Except In Canada 
and extremo 


West and South, 











F YOU WART EGGS 


Lots of them, feed green bone fresh cut, rich in protein and all other eggelements. Gettwice 
the eggs, more fertile eggs, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 

Makes bone cutting simple, easy andrapid, Try it and see. 

all bone with adhering meat and gristle. 


F. W. MANN CO., 


10 Days Free Trial. ‘o money in 
advance, 


Open hopper, automatic feed. Cuts 
Don’t buy until you try it. Cat’lg free. 


Milford, Mass. 





Never clogs, 


Box 10 








DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avelé imi end infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, 
44.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 6 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box 625, - Atlanta, Ga, 








NATURE STUDY LEAFLETS 
Prepared by College of Agriculture of Cornell Unt- 
wersity, Ithaca, N. ¥. 608 pages, fully illustrated, 
cloth Cound, express or maii prepaid, $1.25 


READING COURSE BULLETINS 


FOR FARMERS AND FARMERS’ WIVES 
Prepared by College of Agriculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Itliaca, N. ¥. 783 pages, fully illustrated, 
eloth bound, express or mail prepaid, $1.25. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK 








s -80 For 
i 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 








antl —_—_ * 
You can almost : Ss i 
count your chick- § “UNCSATote j 


ens before they =. 
hatchif you use the 


* 
“Sure Hatch” 
Incubator 


For every hatch- 

able egg will give 

you a healthy chick, just as sure 

as you’re born. Thecertainty of 

the ‘Sure Hatch” is what gave this famous 
incubator its name. You can take off 
per cent hatches and better every 30 days 
with a “Sure Hatch.” 

And there’s money in chicken raising 
when you get it down to a certainty. When 
you can figure up a profit of $12.00 to $15.00 
per month on each machine you operate. 

We sell our 1906 "Sure Hatches” for 
$7.50 and up on GO Days’ Trial, Freight 
Fully Prepaid by Us. Take off two trial 
hatches. Count your chicks. You will find 
a chick for every egg except those not hatch- 
able. No other incubator on the market will 
show results like that—comparative tests 
prove it! Write for Free Catalogue. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 354 Clay Center, Neb, Dept. § Indianapolis, Ind, 

















Fruit Growing in Northern New York. 


J. Ej. DUBOIS, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


Fifty years ago in this section, it 
was a fortunate man who had a small 
orchard of seedling fruit of various 
size and quality. In boyhood, the 
writer sold apples for $1 a bushel in 
the local market. This year the game 
old stock has borne abundantly and 
no use has been made of them al- 
though excellent, and even unsur- 
passed in color and flavor. They were 
so small they would not pay for har- 
vesting. Then tree planting com- 
menced with unknown and untried va- 
rieties, which in many cases were dis- 
appointing and perhaps improper care, 
resulting in the death of hundreds of 
trees the second year. 

Soon a few outsiders began to be 
successful and to attract notice. Un- 
til about 2) years ago the late Judge 
James of the supreme court, speaking 
at an agricultural meeting, said, “I be- 
lieve we can beat the world in rais- 
ing fruit.” his was regarded as 
rather an optimistic expression at the 
time, but as we pass by orchards bend- 
ing with their weight of fruit, which 
for quality and color, cannot be sur- 
passed, we see no reason why the pre- 
diction should not be realized. 

There is something about the crisp 
autumn air that gives the color and 
sometimes we imagine, a flavor also 
to the apples which ripen upon our 
gravelly hills, but our farmers are too 
much absorbed in dairying to give 
proper attention. There are some va- 
rieties which are as hardy as forest 
trees if they are cared for. Trees in 
this climate will not bear severe prun- 
ing; if carefully watched the finger 
and thumb nearly all they ever 
need. The Famuese, Haas, McIntosh 
Red, Grime’s Golden, Ben Davis and 
Hyslop crab grow luxuriantly and are 
very productive. 

It is true raising the young trees in 
a nursery is risky as with all the care 
possible the field mice will sometimes 
be destructive and we have even seen 
maple shade trees 6 inches in diam- 
eter ruined by them. Twenty-five 
years ago a hay press was a curiosity; 
now “the pressers’”’ are as much a part 
of farm economics as “threshers.” I 
predict it will be so also with fruit. A 
few young men are now gathering 
the fruit of their fathers’ labors in a 
two-fold sense. One has 1000 bushels 
of apples and another purchased a 
carload of barrels at one time. These 
transactions would be considered small 
in a strictly fruit growing section, still 
they show the possibilities of fruit 
growing in St Lawrence county and 
give good reasons for thinking that in 
the future the county will have as 
favorable reputation for fruit of a su- 
perior quality as it now has for the ex- 
cellency of its dairy products. 


Planting Bulbs—Do not plant bulbs 
where the grass is to be cut early in 
the season. The grass should not be 
cut until the foliage of the bulbs has 
begun to turn yellow. If the leaves 
are removed by the lawnmower too 
early, the plant suffers in consequence 
and cannot store away material 
to produce flowers and leaves the fol- 
lowing year. 


is 











WRITE FOR CATALOG 








Save 25 per cent 


The Triumph Incubator $2,90, Lowest prices on 15 other 
styles. O, Fanning Mill $6.55, The largest, best 
assorted, most modern line of standard implements in 
America at prices lower than you have ever seen 

fore, It pays to buy of us. Every implement covered 
by the strongest and most liberal guarantee. Ask for 
our Special Implement Catalogue; it tells all about our 
line_and explains why we can make such low prices. 
Send for our book at once; your dollar is biggest at 
Ward’s. Address 18 


Montgomery Ward &» Company 
Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 











Experiences with Crimson Clover. 

A. J. LEGG, NICIIOLAS COUNTY, W VA. 

I have read in American Agricultur- 
ist J. G.. Petherbridge’s experience 
with crimson clover sown with oats 
and also with buckwheat. My expe- 
rience and observation in West Vir- 
ginia is that crimson clover is not a 
very reliable crop here. Sometimes it 
wil! make a fairly good stand, at 
others be an entire failure. I think 
Mr Petherbridge made a mistake sow- 
ing crimson clover with oats, as it will 
wher sown in spring run up and 
bloom the same year and die. It will 
not make a heavy growth even when 
sown by itself in the spring, but if 
sown in July or August the young 
plants will keep close to the ground, 
stand over winter and run up much 
taller and thicker than when sown in 
the spring and allowed to bloom the 
Same season. 

Crimson clover is naturally a bien- 
nial plant and when sown late in the 
season it stands over winter and ma- 
tures seed by June 10 the next sum- 
mer. I think that he would run no 
risk in letting his clover stand even if 
there was ragweed seed in it the 
clover crop would have matured much 
earlier than the ragweed and could 
have been harvested or turned under 
before the ragweed got much start the 
next summer. Some of our farmers 
here have good success sowing crim- 
son clover with buckwheat. The latter 
is harvested and the clover is allowed 
to stand. When the seed begins to 
ripen the crop is harvested and the 
stubble turned under or else if the crop 
is not heavy enough it is turned under 
and the land put to buckwheat again. 

My nearest neighbor sowed crimson 
clover in his sorghum about August | 
last year. After the sorghum was har- 
vested the clover made considerable 
growth before winter and he got a 
good stand. In the spring he sowed 
timothy over the land and got a good 
set of grass without breaking the 
ground. I have seen excellent sets of 
clover secured from sowing with corn 
at the last working. Unless it is 
wanted to get a crop, early to turn un- 
der in the spring I think that medium 
red clover is much the better crop. I 
am sure it is for me. 

. — oo 

Our Australian Cousins have started 
another valuable competition among 
poultry raisers, The Sidney Daily Tel- 
egraph is the prime mover. In this 
competition the prizes will be award- 
ed for dressed poultry. Each contest- 
ant is to prepare a score of fowls to 
be dressed and packed by a set of ex- ° 
perts, frozen and Sent to London, Eng- 
land. When the returns have been 
made, the prizes will be awarded to 
those whose birds have commanded 
the top prices. As the birds are 
dressed by the same packers, the 
greatest fairness should result in this 
competition. There is no question but 
this kind of contest will do as much 
for market interests as the egg-laying 
contests have done for egg production. 
In due time our readers may expect to 
have the results published in these 
columns, 


the 


as 


The tenant or renter may say any 
corn is good enough to make a crop. 
Hogs and mules know no different so 
long as it is corn. But, the man who 
rents is the one person who should 
plant good seed, thereby increasing his ~ 
yield. For example, he may raise a 
crop worth $900. The cost including 
labor, interest on land or rent, ma- 
chinery, seeds and incidentals may be 
$600, leaving him a profit of $300. His 
yield may be the average United States 
average of 30 bushels per acre. It takes 
20 bushels of this to pay the cost. If 
he would plant high bred seed his yield 
might be doubled and his crop valued 
at $1800 and as the cost would remain 
about the same his profits would be 
$1200. So by doubling his yield, he 
multiplies his profits. Selection of seed 
and care in breeding certainly pays.— 
fH. L. Tewkesbury, Roane county, 
Tenn. 


































GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 6 
Please send me the 1906 Victor Book FREE. 
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The above coupon will brin ng you without 
charge a book you ought to have if you are 
thinking of getting an incubator or brooder. 
You owe it to your pocket to get 4 info 
mation we offer you free for the askin 
you waste money and time experiment 
a cheap snowsater. 


per cent one, with the same investment for 
he purchase of eggs and oil, and the same 
amount of worry and time. 

Let us — 


a ui 











$600.00 EASILY MADE | 


We will start you right in the Poultry and 
Egg business. By our = youcan n 
in asmail way and easily make $600 a year 
at home, and have all the fresh eggs and | 
poultry you want beside. Now isthetime 
to begin, as eggs will be 40 cents a dozen 

soon, New illustrated plan, nena 
TE and Catalogue Free. 








Mills’ Poultry Farm, Box 224, Rose Hill, N. y. | 











Successful 
incubators 


Tried, proven under all conditions. 
They'll hatch the most and strong- 
est chicks for you. Takenochances. 
~~ Get Successful Incubators and 
Brooders and m make failure impossible. Incubator and 
Poultry Catalog Froe. Booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding 
Small Chicks,” 10c, 60c poultry paper one year, 10c. 
Des Moines Incubstor Co. Dep 104- Des Moines, la. 





















Vive sep or 
P 0 ULT. Y-- ing the 
rything in the 
POULTRY TRY: Feed, Incu- 
bators, ive a ooders—anything— 


it’s our business, ot or let us send you 
our I}lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth 7 hes 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New ork City. 


a 7 





OULTRY ror PROFIT 


or pleasure, is if you’ bave a 
1906 Pattern 






and healthier chicks than an 
. @O DAYS TRIAL. Startright and 
: Complete outfits for dooryard or atalogue 
eee ind Poultry Guide (228 ) tree if you men 
this journal and sen eodeeuamee of two eouty poultry raisers. 
nearest o! 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR co., BUFFALO, nu. Y- 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San F 


ENCE 








Ineubators, Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gov- 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most successful Poul- 
trymen, Instruetive book for Poultrymen FREE. 

‘CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. COMPANY 

Writeto-day. Box 4) A Ithaca, N. Y. Catalogue free. 





GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS FOR SIXTY 


GASOLINE 


i GILSON MFG. C CO. 
Port Washington. Wis. 











OUR MONEY-BACK CUARANTEE 
With every incubator we sell goes an abso- 
=» lute money-back guarantee-that it willdo 
yee all weclaim for it. The 1906 Reliable is the 
only incubator with the double heating 
stem. Catalogue telle all about it—it's 
wee, Pure Bred ony and eggs for 
f hatching—ask for pric 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & puecess Be 
Box Bi Quincy, Ill, U. 8. 4 








THE POULTRY 


Winter Ventilation for Poultry. 


LEE JEFFERSON. 





There is an increasing appreciation 
of the fact that fowls need a great deal 
of pure air, and an increasing tendency 
t o substitute cloth for glass in the 
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Inside of 
House 
windows. The cut shows an easy way 


to make trial of this plan, with no 
great change of poultry house fixtures. 
Simply tack a square of white cotton 
cloth on the outside of the window, 
covering the space occupied by the 
lower sash. The lower sash can then 
be raised and trial made of the cloth 
curtain, which lets the air gradually 
flow in and out, with no draft, Try 
this plan and see if the stock does not 
do better in every way. 


Cool Thoroughly t Before Shipping. 


A New York commission house, 
which attributes poor keeping of much 
shipped poultry to imperfect methods 
of removing the animal heat from the 
carcasses, is sending to its prospective 
clients a circular from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made: 

Our experience and observation is 
that the cause of a great deal of 
poultry arriving in bad order is the 
fault of the shipper, either by not 
having cooled out properly, putting too 
much in barrels without sufficient ice, 
or shipping dry packed during warm 
or muggy weather. Poultry to be 
tanked in ice water before shipping 
should be well cooled by putting in 
three changes of fresh well water be- 
fore putting into ice water; this takes 





YARD 


[7] 543 


the animal heat out gradually, where- | LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


as if put in ice water too quickly, al- 
most invariably a greenish cast is 
given to the poultry. This, of course, 
affects the price from 1 to 2 cents a 
pound. This mistake of improper cool- 
ing occurs more with winter and in- 
experienced shippers than with those 
who ship the year around. However, 
it frequently occurs even that they 
have used too much haste or dressed 
too close up to shipping time. 





Guinea Fowls—The growing market 
for guinea fowls as table birds and 
the frequent demand for information 
concerning rearing methods, etc, has 
led the department of agriculture to 
issue a bulletin prepared by C. S. 
Langworthy. It is concluded that 
guineas might well be bred more ex- 
tensively either with other poultry or 
Separately. Varieties have improved 
and it is probable improvement will 
continue. The birds require little care 
or food, since they are largely self- 
supporting. If the demand for them 
as a substitute for game increases 
poultry raisers should make increased 
incomes. The eggs are considered very 
choice eating because of their very 
delicate flavor. 





For the Wet Season—Every farmer 
should be well equipped with a stout 
pair of rubber boots. What is the use 
of tramping around a sloppy feed lot 
or slushy field in leaky leather boots 
and shoes, or perhaps in unsatisfac- 
tory, cheap rubber boots. In buying 
rubber boots you will find there is a 
wonderful variance in quality. A poor 
boot is not worth the house room. 
What the farmer wants is a stout, ab- 
solutely waterproof pair that will wear 
him long, and thus prove economical. 
The Banner Rubber Company, 270 
Bittner St, St Louis, Mo, manufactures 
the famous Buckskin brand of rubber 
boots and shoes. These were awarded 
the grand prize at the St Louis ex- 
position and once our readers use their 
goods, they will find them satisfactory, 
as advertised on another page of this 
issue. Throw away your leaky boots, 
and save money, health and sweeten 
your temper by wearing the Buckskin 
brand. Write the company for free il- 
lustrated booklet. 


Eggs are the Foundation in the 
poultry business. But this foundation 
rests on the parent birds. The better 
the birds, the better the eggs. 








Take the bit between your teeth one 
of these frosty days. The same jolly 
sensation comes to the horse. 

















New York’s County Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, New York, Dec. 26 to 30, 1908. 


Direction of Melville & Schultheiser. Send for Premium 


List and Prospeetus. Exnipits wanted of Farm Products 
and Live Stock of_all ae Yo- goose is re- 
quested Address F. P. DEMAREST, 1 way, 
Yew York City. 





“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Isa question that sometimes prevents one from w to 

an advertiser, when one's mind is not quite made up. ut 

comet t yon, oes want to sonre prices ans particulary, just 
ur letter by sa: “I saw your adv. in the 

fable a. As ” and then “4 he rest’ will almost write itself 








BUILDINGS AND STOCK ON A MODERN DUCK RANCH 


A duck farm with a capacity of 5000 ducks annually has been estab- 


lished in Rockingham county, Va. 


by J. A. Burkholder. 
ing, which shows in the foreground, is 160 feet 
building seen at the end is a two-story structure, 20x50 feet in size. 
buildings are divided into small pens with yards attached. 
vided with heat from a large furnace and have running water. 


The main build- 
while the nursery 
Both 
They are pro- 
Although 


long, 


cheaply constructed they answer the purpose as well as a more expensive 


building. 






















‘The Wonderful Kidney, Liver 
and Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL, 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the eme- 
inent kidney and bladder _ specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache in 
the back, rheumatism, dizziness, head- 
ache, nervousness, catarrh of the blad- 
der, gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow 
complexion, puffy or dark circles un- 
der the eyes, suppression of urine, or 
compelled to pass water often day and 
night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized, 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. 
yo need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you -have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have @ 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the thou- 
sands of letters received from sufferers 
cured, both sent free by mail. Write 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please be sure to mention that 
you read tlLis generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. ¥., on every bottle. 















GREEN’S 
Wedding Announcement 


He loved the girl very much, 
That was his business. 
She loved him just as well, 
That was her business. 
They decided to be married, 
That was their business. 
They will need Vines, Plants 
and Trees for their garden, 
That’s OUR business. 


have a surplus of Asp. aragus 
a, Poplar and Apple trees. Sen 
or free catalog; also Magazine. 


GREEN S NURSERY CO 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
No. 2 Wall Street 


The Natural 
Incubator 


is the incubator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural because it most 








Q 


mame 
nearly approaches Nature’s way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks. Walls of hard glazed 
compressed paper rd, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the lig hiest, strongest, most 
durable incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers do. Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no supplied moisture required, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

to all points east of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 














tual Hen Manufae- ae 
13 Escher St., ‘tersof Trenton, N. J. 
SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 






Almanac for 1906 contains 224 

ae fine colored plates of fowls ros te to hing 

—- tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 

all d how te 

ben them, All about ltry houses and 

Row to build them. It's reallyan anencyc! in 

of chickendom, You need it. Price cal only lieta 

C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 486, FREEPORT,ILL.. 


INCUBATORS 
ath 
Beate-Bender Mig.Ce.Dept.37,_igealer ad, 














t1,f 0.'b. N. ¥. 
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Business and 
Exercise 


For Men or Women 





A good paying business 
with exercise enough to 
keep you hearty and alert. 


You work when you feel 
like working; you _ rest 
when you feel like resting. 
You’re in good company 
—with Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Post. 


And there’s more money 
in it than the average 
American makes. Let us 
tell you about it— write 
to-day. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 20 Arch St., Philadelphia 


STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


IS YOUR MILK SUPPLY SHORT NOW ? 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR FRESH COWS 
AND NEARBY SPRINGERS, 


For the benefit of my many customers, I have 
added to my immense herd of registered 
Holsteins, a department for 


GRADE COWS 


| GUARANTEE EACH COW TO GIVE FROM 
40 T0 GO LBS, OF MILK PER DAY, 


and I am selling them at a cut price of $60 to 
$75 per head. Special prices on carload lots. 
Come and see these cows milked, and see their 
milkings weighed, and you will not fail to go 
home with anything less than a carload, 
as HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, 
Cortiand, N. Y, 
(ar"I have also 270 head of registered Holstein 
cattle of all ages, headed by the two greatest 
service bulls in the world, and I offer special 
inducements to all who want registered Hol- 
steins—registered service bulls, cows, heifers, 
male and female calves, You can get anything 
you want at Star Farm. 


TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100—$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 




















ms SCALEGIDE” 


SAN JOSE SCALE, 


WE will guarantee to kiil it without injury to_the 

tree. Can we do any more? Yes, lowest cost. Price 

. per gal.; 10 gal. cans, $6;5 cans, $3.25; 1 gal. cans, 
One gal. makes 21 gals. spray by simply adding 

water. For particulars and circular, address 

B. G. PRATT CO., 11 Broadway, New York. 





Pecan Trees and Nuts £ St Louis, 1 190d Cafatorue 





TREES SSP m.rysen Fat 





ORCHARD PRACTICE 


Opinions About the Dust Spray 





Much has been said and written 
about the dust spray. American Agri- 
culturist asked a number of orchardists 
to give their experiences and opinions 
concerning the effectiveness of apply- 
ing insecticides and fungicides in this 
way. A few of these are given below. 

I have tried the dust spray sufficient- 
ly to satisfy myself that it is not to 
be compared with the liquid for a 
commercial orchard. If used when the 
dew is on or when the leaves are damp 
it works all right.—[J. Troop, Indiana. 

I have had no experience with dust 
spray. I do not see why it should 
have any advantage over the liquid 
spray, excepting in case of rainy 
weather, when the liquid spray is 
more likely to be washed off.—[J. R. 
Reasoner, Illinois. 

I have applied the dust spray in my 
orchards for two years in connection 
with the liquid spray and find it very 
satisfactory as far as destroying cod- 
ling moth and other injurious insects. 
For scab and other fungous diseases 
I prefer the liquid. On all my hilly 
lands, when it is inconvenient to haul 
the. liquid spray about, I shall continue 
to use the dust, but when the land is 
level and an ample supply of water 
convenient, I shall apply the liquid. 
For winter or early spring spraying, 
while the trees are in what is termed 
a dormant state, I regard an applica- 
tion of salt, sulphur and lime in liquid 
form as best suited for all purposes.— 
{Louis Erb, Missouri. 

I know that the dust spray is an 
absolute failure as a fungicide and is 
not as effective an insecticide as the 
liquid spray. I do not now know of 
any successful orchard man in Illinois 
who does not condemn the dust spray. 
[A. V. Schermerhorn, Illinois. 

I bought a dust sprayer in the spring 
of 1903 and have used it since. After 
the second spraying the apples were 
killed. I sprayed in 1904 five times. 
I had 1200 barrels apples that did not 
cull over 10%. I had 1800 barrels. 
of nice, clean, smooth fruit free from 
insect injury. I am satisfied with it 
and expect to continue its use. But 
spraying alone will not produce good 
apples.—[George T. Lincoln, Arkansas, 


Effective Work Against the Scale. 


H. SKILLMAN, PRES N J HORT SOC. 
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As an experiment I sprayed a lot 
of young apple and plum trees with 
the K L (kerosene and limoid) mix- 
ture of the 20% strength of oil. I did 
the mixing myself and was very care- 
ful to get a thorough combination of 
the oil and limoid; the trees were 
thoroughly drenched. I find it killed 
some of the scale, but not enough to 
call it a success. In fact, I look upon 
it as a failure as I used it. I was 
afraid to use more oil in the mixture. 
I have in the past killed or injured 
many trees with oil applied in differ- 
ent ways. 

I depend upon the lime, sulphur 
and salt mixture entirely to hold the 
scale in check. Last spring I sprayed 
1400 trees with it. I did not kill all 
the scale, and I never expect I will, 
but with proper use of the L S S mix- 
ture, I do think I can grow fruit. 


HOW THE MIXTURE WAS MADE. 


I used 30 pounds stone lime, 30 
pounds sulphur and 20 pounds salt. 
The lime and sulphur should be the 
best. I made the sulphur into a 
smooth paste and slaked the lime into 
15 gallons of hot water and put in 
the sulphur paste with it, thus getting 
the heat of thé slaking lime. This 
saved much time. The lime should 
be well stirred to prevent burning; 
when lime is slaked, throw it into a 
tank containing 85 gallons hot water 
and boil until proper color is obtained. 
Put it into the spray tank and apply. 

If this is properly made and thor- 
oughly applied, it “will kill the scale 
on any kind of a tree. The idea that 


the scale is harder to kill on the ap- 


_ple and pear than it is on peach and 


plum is an absurdity. The above so- 
lution if properly made will kill the 
seale if it hits it, no matter where it 
is. I am often asked why this mix- 
ture is effective for some and not for 
others. The answer is, it all depends 
upon “The man behind the gun.” A 
little mistake or carelessness in mak- 
ing the solution will annul its effec- 
tiveness, but I believe the most fail- 
ures are caused by lack of thorough- 
ness in its application. 

Conditions have been very favorable 
for insect growth. Never have I seen 
the scale increase and spread so rapid- 
ly as the past season. This scale 
problem is, indeed, a serious matter 
as it confronts fruit growers at the 
present time. It is a question whether 
the ordinary fruit grower will be able 
to continue in the business. There is 
a fool idea afloat that the scale will 
run its course and after awhile be- 
come extinct. I don’t for a moment 
believe this. There is plenty of proof 
to the contrary. 

Look around and you will see plen- 
ty of orchards that have gone down 
before the ravages of this pesky little 
scale, the very worst plague that was 
ever met by fruit men. Many more or- 
chards will follow unless they are 
handled more intelligently. This pest 
is alarmingly on the increase. The 
shrubbery in our yards, hedge fences 
and forest trees is infested. Nothing 
seems to be strictly immune from the 
attacks of the San Jose scale. 


a> 
—_ 


Profits in Orchards—Who says there 
is no profit in an apple orchard well 
taken care of? I have 26 trees of Spys, 
and they yielded 192 bbls. I solid 187 
barrels at $4 each, aggregating $748. 
The sale of culls and drops netted 
$14.10, making a grand total of $762.10 
for the fruit on 26 trees. The latter 
are 86 feet apart, so there would be 
33 7-12 trees to the acre, and an acre 
at that rate would bring me $984.32. 
Can we ask for any better profit in 








agriculture. ——l Delos Tenny, Monroe 
Co, N Y. 
The “General” for a Quarter— 


Readers of this journal can secure a 
beautiful lithograph 18x25 inches for 
the small sum of 25 cents. This pic- 
ture is of the “General,” the famous 
locomotive captured by the Andrews’ 
raiders at Big Shanty (now Kenne- 
saw), Ga, April 12, 1862. It was re- 
captured by Conductor Fuller and 
others near Ringgold, Ga, after an ex- 
citing chase of 90 miles. This formed 
one of the most thrilling exploits of 
the civil war. If you desire the pic- 
ture as above stated, and a free book- 
let of the “Story of the General,” 
write W. L. Danley, G P A, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St Louis Railway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Are You Interested in Furs?—Itf so, 
you should avail yourself of the op- 
portunity to know more about mar- 
keting, tanning, etc. The Crosby- 
Frisian Fur Company, 116 Mill St, 
Rochester, N Y, will prepare steer, 
bull or horse hides or any kind of 
skins for you, making them ready for 
robes, rugs, coats or gloves. They 
also buy raw furs. Write the firm for 
a catalogue, price list and shipping 
tags.. Mention this journal when writ- 
ing, and your request will be given 
prompt attention. 


Value of Cover Crops—Tests of oats, 
vetch, rape and blue grass as cover 
crops in an orchard, to prevent freez- 
ing, resulted in showing that hairy 
vetch is most efficient and blue grass 
the least efficient. The ground froze 
only 7 inches deep under the vetch, 


while it froze 18 inches deep under the 
blue grass. 


I subscribed for American Agricul- 
turist at the state fair and like it 
very much. Every farmer eught to 
have it.—{A. M. Dean, Cayuga Coun- 
ty, N ¥.. 





30% More Good 


from feed if you grind it. Proven 
over and over. Get a milli that lasts, 
the mill with a reputation. Take 10 


days and try the famous ball bearing 


Quaker 
City 
ae Grinding Mill 


No charge if returned. The leader for 39 
years. One hopper for ear corn, another 
for small grain; perfect mixture; more 
grinding for power used than any other. 
Eight sizes,1to20h.p. Reduced in price 
this year. Freight paid everywhere. 
Bend for free 89th Annual Catalog. 


The A.W. Straub Co, cits: caccist.* chicago, im 

















for ‘advance 

information 

sogardtng 
petitions for new Rural Free Delivery 


you know where new routes have been yi for 


=e | he Signal Box 


( Bates-Hawley Pat.) is sg IS! box for Rural Deliv- 
ery. Approved by P - Gen'l and Dept. Largest, 
most durable; — a carrier and owner; cheapest 
in the long run. peng» ‘ou interested 7 Write to-day for 
booklet. Tell your friends that We Want Agents. 
Liberai commissions, sample, circulars, etc. 

Signal Mail Box Comane 
509 Benton St. 


oliet, IIL. 


5 DAYS 
Beer nes 
TRIAL 


goyes to you that the MONARCH 
mind. is the best for your use—that it 
will do all sorts of odd jobs, big or small, 
we will send you one on 15 days free 
trial. If it doesn’t do your work better 
and cheaper than any other mill you 
ever heard of, and if it isn’t all we 
claim for it, send it back at our expense, 
Our free catalogue shows the many wa 
the Monarch is superior to other mills, 

SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 
P.0.Box253 Muncy, Pa. 


Alfalfa 


BACTERIA INSURES ACROP. WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN NO. 4 IT’S FREE. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO.. West Chester, Pa- 
_< of the gods grind 


slow but exceedingly 


small.” So the weevil, but you can 


stopanettn Fuma Carbon Bisulphide chan 


rind with 
DWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY 


pulling stumps, grubs, etc., 
and clearing taud for your- 


tomp Puller is the best, 
Catalog FREE. “Worcules Mig. to. Dept.38, Centerville, lowa, 


FAN MILLS:: 











kills Prairie Dogs, Wood- 
chucks, Gophers, and 
Grain Insects. “The 












—— or I aay for all aget 
er Mfz. € 
Bes Covleskili N.Y. 








best by Test—80 YEARS. We P AY cASH 
WaNT MORE SALESMEN Week 
Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Editorial Page. 
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Forcing Tomatoes Under Glass. 


W. J. GREEN, EXPER STA, OHIO, 
We have made repeated efforts to 
force tomatoes in midwinter, but in 


no case has the price received war- 
ranted the practice. Tomatoes have 
been grown in considerable quantities 
in the greenhouse at the station for 
12 years and they have uniformly 
proved profitable as a spring and 
early summer crop. 

The tomato requires an abundance 
of water in the soil for its best devel- 
opment, especially in greenhouse cul- 
ture, when grown as a spring and 
summer crop. With two houses, each 
having 960 square feet bench space 
and treated alike except in the 
manner of watering, the sub-irrigated 
house yielded 330 pounds more toma- 
toes than the surface watered house. 
The surface watered house gave on the 
other hand, 168 more pounds of fruit 
affected by rot. Not taking into con- 
sideration the extra labor required to 
water and to pick the rotten fruit the 
sub-irrigated house brought a return 
at 12 cents a pound, $39.60 above that 
of the surface watered house. Mulch- 
ing with strawy manure accomplishes 
the same results as sub-irrigation. It 
is more beneficial with surface than 
vith sub-watering. 

Our usual custom has been to set 
comato plants 2 feet apart each way. 
In 1902 and 1903 we set the plants 1 
foot, 1% and 2 feet apart each way. 
All of those planted 1 foot apart were 
trained to one stem. Some of those 
planted 114 foot each way were 


trained to one and some to two stems. 
u 


Some of those planted 2 feet apart 


trained to one stem and the re- 
mainder to two stems. 

The plants set 1 foot apart gave the 
highest yield per square foot with a 


were 


WINTER GARDENING 


loss of nearly one ounce in average 
size of fruit, and the amount of rot 
was next to the smallest of any of the 
different distances planted apart. The 
plants set = % foot apart and trained 
to two stems were second in yield and 
the average size was not affected. 
Those planted 2 feet apart and trained 
to two stems were third in yield and 
highest in amount of rot. This shows 
that in planting 2 feet apart each way, 
as has been our custom, we have not 
crowded the plants as closely as we 
might to secure the highest yield per 
square foot. 
FOR THE SPRING CROP 

we usually sow the seed in flats 
about December . 1. When ithe 
plants are of sufficient size for 
handling they are pricked off 3 
inches apart each way into flats. As 
soon as there are any signs of crowd- 
ing they are transplanted into pots. 
If the grower has the time, it is best 
to start with small pots, say 2-inch, 
and make two or three shifts, but 
where time is limited, the plants can 
be transplanted from the flats into 
2%-inch pots and later into 4-inch, 
where they can remain until ready to 
be planted in the beds. 

Plants from seed sown December 1, 
with good heat and proper care, will 
be ready for the bed by the middle 
of March. 

Before setting the plants in the per- 
manent beds, wire supports should be 
placed in the pots. These wires have 
a hook at the upper end and are made 
in the form of a corkscrew at the 
lower end. They retain their hold up- 
on the soil much better than stakes. 
We usually plan to have a lettuce crop 
ready to take off a little before it is 
desired to set the tomato plants in the 
beds. At the same time tomato 
plants are set in the bed lettuce plants 
are set between the tomato rows, and 


























of a genuine Edison 
Phonograph at your 
own home. 


placed within reach of all. 


moulded records, net cash price $27.50. 
then $3.50 a month for six months. 


149 Michigan Avenue, - 


latest Edison records. All owners of 





Thanks to Mr. Edison's liberal policy, his wonderful phonograph is now 
Remember what Mr. Edison said: 


ce 
I want to see a phonograph in every American home.” 


Gingly order your choice of Edison ou tfit, no deposit, no C. O. D., no guarantee required if you a 
Take outfit to your home and if you are not pleased return it at our expense. If acce 
after 48 hours free trial at your home pay for your outfit on easy payments at lowest net cash price. 


Edison Gem Outfit, price $14.20; $4.20 down and $2.00 a month for 5 months 
Our wonderful Edison Standard phonograph outfit {+s t'ustrated above) 


ograph outfit as one could want, with complete equipment 
Instaliment 
A SIMPLY WONDERFUL OUTFIT, 


ORDER NOW FOR XMAS. Send no money. Pay only the express charges on delivery of 
outfit. In writing state what kind of records you want, also tell us who you are, your occupe- 
tion, married or single, how long resident in your locality. 
an assurance of your responsibility and we will take the risk of pleasing you 
by sending you your choice of a splendid Edison outfit on free trial. 


If you wish to see our free catalog before ordering, write for it. 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Manager, 
Dept. $27 C 


FREE Your address on a postal will bring Fae. each meet Spee supetemens of ty 
onographs should write us 


We accept old machines in exchange for new phonooraphs. 


I 9) 


GREAT 
XMAS 
OFFER 


Now is the time to take 
advantage of this great 
Edison offer. Write at 
once. 
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acceptable 


by far as fine a 
t and one dozen Edison ‘ 
rice $27.50; $6.50 after free tr 


In other words, all wewant is 









Chicago. a6 











Get Your Apple and Plum Trees Free, 


Apple, Prune and Plum trees free with all new customers’ orders, 
A rare opportunity. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


MARTIN 


WAHL, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Maple Sugar Makers. 


The CRIMM SAP SPOUT will produce one-fourth more + 
TheCRIMM COVER pretects it. They more than pay their 
a ooet te os season. THIS IS GUARANTEED, OR NU SALE. 


ORDER NOW from dealers or direct, 
Terms May 1, 1906. 


“G@” free. 


sample Spout and print 


Cc. H. CRIMM, Rutland. Vt. 






















6 he 
7° Vai that is Horse High, Bull 
SS Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


~ te DIRECT TO You 


a 


Our Cataledee tells how 
B Wire is made, how Wireis 
ong galvanized, —why some is 
4 cooiandsome bad. You 
A should have this informa- 








KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
aBox 2 Muncie Indiana. 








to coast the Frost Fence and Steel Gates are recog 
nized by standard R. R. Cos.,and progressive farmers 
as the best. Send for catalogue and terms of agency. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO. - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















THE RAPP FENCE 

















Poona irr 

















zt 
THE. RAPP FENC is the most practical, dur- 
able and lowest priced fence 
arket. Write for illustrated booklet, 
THE "ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION Co,, 
Faller Building, Broadway & 234 M., New York City, 





> W.SmiTH GRUBBER Co. We 
Se LACROSSE. WIS..U.S.A. 











TOMATOES GROWN UNDER GLASS 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 























‘The Best a of Pro hets 


the 
first P F oe il = 
in use My 2 ¥ good 
fences, 


thicker anizin 
EF EECE Os 00, 
vein 


Write Us About Tonal 


are ppenatastase 26 ayice 

gther purposes. Wo sell direct to 

giving: 30 Days’ Free Trial 
1 


Freigh' it wi ou “es write for 
end ight Pret Pe cK ROOK, Gelis why Advance Fence 
durable and up-to- 


date, You save the 
=, proj profit. i in Gosling with us. Just remember 
when you 


need f 
ADVANCE FENCE OE 00., 5651 Old 8t, Peoria, DL 





















IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FO 


DRILLING OR 
ell - PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
money earners ever made! Results guaranteed, 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 





NCHOR FENCE 


Don't guess or let any 
wy uces for you as to 


fence. Invee 
tigate and decide f 
reelf. Our free fence book will 
help you decide this point. Send for free fence 
. ANCHOR FENCK & MFG. CO., Cleveland, Obie. 








"PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
All No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 


more than most fences. 16 to 850 per rod 


elivered, We scll all-kinds offence wire at 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book shows 
ing av ic. The Brown Fence @ 
Wire Ce., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dietz Lanterns 


We have learned something in “y years 
lantern making. The be 
evidence of it is the 


Clear White Light of the 


DIETZ. 


tret the lantern that is the standard of 
the world—the Dietz Cold Blast Lan- 
tern, ‘It costs no more than the ordi- 
ni wry lantern, - Most convenient, abso- 
lutely safe, cannot blow out. "Many 
styles, as plain or as rich as you want. 
Ask for free catalog to select. Then if 
your dealer will not supply you, we’ll 
do it direct, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK GITY. 
Established 1840. 


WILDER'S 
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stanchion meets the demand for a safe, 

strong, convenient fastening—one thataf- 

fogs the cow perfect freedom when stand- 
D 


3.does not chill animals 
in cold weather, A happy combination of 
utility cow comfort and cleanliness. Holds 
cattle securely for dehorning. ae on 
pins or chains as desired. Illustrated 
Catalogue and prices free, 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT Co, 

Box 14. Monroe, Mich, 


STANCHION 
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To 

For the he cient we will send you 
free the seleten’s GAME OF Same the most tassinating 
exciting. and amusing game ever invented. Fills the house 
with laughter. Old and young can play. The enemy of 
care and dispeller of gloom. Just thething for a Christmas 
gift. Delights the entire family. Handsome litho colors, 
mounted on heavy board 12 x 16 inches. Free for eight two 
cent stamps if you will tell us how many cows you kee ~pand 
what you do with the milk; or eight two-cent stamps and 
the addresses of ten cow owners and what they do with 


their milk. If you. don't know oy one who keeps cows. 
send $1 money and have hours of fun, 


EMPIRE SEPARATOR CO., | 


| the driver as soon as possible. 


116 Nelson Street. Bloomfield, W. J. 


THIS COOKER 


nek Be dus A 
oe = kinds of feed, serves 
doze farm purposes. The 


Farmers’ Favorite 


1s made to last; heaviest strong- 
a low-priced — made, 
Model service in and ap- 
ow butter making, —t "4 
te. Write for circular and prices today. 
ue R. Lewis, 14 Main St, Cortiand, N.Y. 








A doctor always in 
the stable—Pratts 
Veterinary Colic Cure. 
One dose cures— 
you can't afford to be 


without it. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


LIVE STOCK 


as this comes at the time of year 
when the days are lengthening the 
lettuce grows quickly and is out of 
the way before the tomato plants are 
of sufficient to do any harm. 
When ae tomato plants are set close 
than 2 feet the lettuce will not do as 
well as when the distance is 2 feet 
When the tomato plants are as close as 
1 foot each way it will not pay to 
grow lettuce. 

With our raised benches we have 
found it convenient and very satisfac- 
tory to train the tomato plants to a 
wire fastened to the rafters by screw- 
eyes and extending directly over the 
rows, the length of the house. With 
the corkscrew wires in place near the 
plants and the one stretched overhead 
the matter oftraining is very simple. 
Strong, coarse wool twine is the most 
satisfactory support. When the plants 
are to be trained to one stem, the 
twine can be cut in equal lengths and 
one strand tied in the loop in the 
wire below and to the wire above. 
When trained to two stems there is no 
need of cutting the twine except at 
the end of each row. Care should be 
taken never to remove the tip of the 
primary or secondary shoot. Owing 
to the severe pruning to which the 
plant is subjected it frequently occurs 
that the fruit spur sends out a sucker; 
this should always be removed. 

The atmosphere of the house should 
be kept comparatively dry, as a damp 
air not only hinders pollination but 
facilitates the growth of disease 
germs. The day temperature of the 
house should be 70 degrees or above, 
and the night temperature should not 
fall much below 60 degrees, especially 
during the early growth of the plants. 
On damp, chilly days artificial heat 
should be used, even though the tem- 
perature of the house be fairly high. 
It is not necessary to whitewash the 
glass, as tomatoes can stand a@ very 
high temperature when the sun is the 
immediate source of heat. 
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Breaking the Colt on the Farm. 


E. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 


size 


The first step in training a colt is to 
make friends with it. Gain its confi- 
dence by dividing your apple with it, 
petting it and currying it. A colt is 
practically half broken when you can 
catch it arywhere. This brought 
about gradually in the ways stated 
above, or ty giving a little ehoice 
feeds or some salt. Do not permit any 
abuse or teasing, as such treatment is 
often responsible for a great many of 
the vicious horses. Slip on the halter, 
or preferably the bridle, and, with the 
assistance of a driver, lead it about. 
Repeat this frequently. Dispense with 


is 


A very good way to halter-break a 
colt js along side a horse. The rider then 
acts both as a leader and driver. Some 
tie the colt to the harness of the work 
horse or trotter. This is a good way 
as it not only teaches it to lead, but 
also its place. Put on the harness very 
gently and let the colt get used to it. 
Then drive it, using two short lines. 
When old enough to endure light 
work, give it lessons with the wagon, 
plow, harrow, or any two-horse im- 
plement, always beside a trained horse 
to act as teacher. 


a re ae 

The Big International—The entry 
list for the International live stock ex- 
position to be held at Chicago the 
week beginning December 16 is about 
completed. All told there will be 
more than 300 Shorthorns competing 
for prizes, over 180 Angus, 175 Here- 
fords and close to 100 Galloways. 
Horses, sheep and swine are liberally 
revresented, although the hog exhibit 
will be confined to fat stock only. 
Work on the new building is progress- 
ing rapidly. and everything points to 
a record-breaking show. Write W. E. 
Skinner, General Manager, Union 
Stock Yards, for additional data if so 
desired. 





AND DAIRY 


Hints for the Smokehouse. 


A. F. SHULL, MICHIGAN. 


The accompanying plan shows a 
convenient smokehouse for one who 
does butchering in a small way. The 
smroke room is boarded up tight, so 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SPACE. 


that a minimum of smoke will do 
the work. Above this, then, under the 
i 








THE MOVABLE SHELF. 
roof, there is always a place to store 
articles not often used. The storage- 
room is fitted up with shelves and 
hooks. 

The shelves are arranged around 
the sides of the room. Two notched 
boards-are attached vertically to the 
wall at the end of each set of shelves. 
A board made to fit these notches ex- 
tends from the one to the other, and 
on it rests the shelf. The advantage 
of such shelves is that they are not 
permanent; they can be arranged at 
any distance apart at pleasure, or can 
be removed entirely, if desired, to 
make room for something else. 


= 
tt 


Fig OF 
ARTICLES. 


HOOES FOR HEAVY 
are put in the edges of heavy boards, 
as in Fig 3, and these are laid across 
the beams overhead. If the board is 
not to be permanently attached, be 
careful not to load one side only, or 
it will be overturned. 


Fresh Meats for the Farm Home, 


J. C. M., JEFFERSON COUNTY, IND. 
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To see a farmer buying pork at the 
village store is, to me, an indication of 
@ very lax system of household man- 
agement. Not altogether household, 
however, for the duty of furnishing 
the meat supply falls upon the male 
members of the family. It is so sim- 
ple and altogether advantageous an 
operation to butcher a few hogs at 
home and thus secure an adequate 
supply of meat of the highest quality, 
that I wonder that more farmers do 
not practice it. It has always been 
followed in the older settled districts 
of the country, but in some portions of 
the west farmers have never learned 
to kill their own meat. 

This operation requires the services 
of two or three strong men for about 


Hooks ~ 


half the day, the remainder of the 
work being of a much lighter nature, 
which may be finished by the women 
folk of the household. With a little 
apparatus, consisting of a scalding vat, 
a scraping platform, and a convenient 
scaffold, three or four hogs can be 
killed and hung without difficulty in 
a few hours. Many home butchers 
now practice skinning hogs, which 
does away with the unpleasant opera- 
tion of scalding and scraping. The 
quality of the’ meat is somewhat bet- 
ter than when the hogs are scalded, 
and if once understood the operation 
is fairly rapid. 
FABM HOG KILLING. 

kill a good 
as 


On our own farm we 
supply of pork each fall as 
continuous cold weather has set in. 
This sometimes occurs in October, but 
usually not until about Thanksgiving. 
We use a large, heavy barrel for scald- 
ing, with a platform about 2% fect 
high for scraping. The barrel is set 
at a slant at one end of the platform 
and when filled with boiling water 
from a large iron kettle several hot 
stones are put into it to keep up the 
temperature the dropped ‘in 
and drawn in and out by two strorg 
men standing upon the platform. ..:s 
soon as one end of the body is scald- 
ed, it reversed and the operation 
completed. The hog is then drawn 
out upon the platform, scraped and 
cleaned. The gambrel is then put in 
the hind legs and the body lifted and 
hung upon a scaffold by the aid of the 
arrangement the sketch. 
The pole is seldom used unless there 
is a shortage of help in handling large 
beeves. 

The rest of the cleaning 
of internal parts is done while the 
body hangs upon the scaffold, after 
which the carcass is allowed to hang 
for several hours if the day 
When the animal heat ‘has 


soon 


hog is 


is 


shown in 


and removal 


is cold. 
entirely 





AND SCAFFOLD, 


left the body, and it is stiff and dry, 

it is taken down upon the platform 

and cut into pieces suitable for curing. 
CURING THE MEAT. 

Our hams are smoked in a simple 
stone smoke house, where they are 
hung to the rafters above a small fire 
of*cobs and chips built upon the stone 
floor. To kill and cut a beeve requires 
a better arrangement for scaffolding, 
since the body usually cannot be lifted, 
although we practice killing steers 
that weigh not over 1000 lbs, and find 
that they can be handled by three or 
four men without difficulty. 
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Melvin Is 


BUTCHERING TABLE 


“‘hief—The secretary of 
agriculture has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr A. D. Melvin as chief 
of the bureau of animal industry. Dr 
Melvin succeeds Dr Salmon, who re- 
signed October 1. The appointment of 
Dr Melvin to the head of the bureau of 
animal industry occasions much satis- 
faction throughout live stock interests 
of the west. 


I have owned a carrier a little over 
a year and could not now possibly get 
along without it The original cost 
was $24.30, and there was an addition- 
al cost of from $3 to $5 to put it up, 
although I did a great deal of the 
work myself. I use it to carry ma- 
nure from our barn, and it saves about 
one-third the time and about half the 
labor. T should’ advise every farmer 
to invest in one.—[The O. C. Smith 
Company, Geauga County, O. 
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Work with Young Lambs. 


W. A. M’coy, MERCER COUNTY, PA. 





We begin by selecting a ram and 
ewes with as few defects as possible 
so there will be no disease transmitted 
that will have to be overcome in the 
young lambs. Then we try to have 
both ram and ewes in good healthy 
condition at the time of service. By 


a good healthy condition, we mean. 


what the average farmer calls fat. We 
give the ewes fair care during the 
late fall and early winter on blue grass 
pasture and clover hay and about 
January 1 or later, depending on the 
conditions of the ewes and the close- 
ness of the winter, we begin feeding 
a mixture of oats, bran and corn 
equal parts by measure. Or, if we 


we now mix turpentine with the salt 
through the winter and especially 
through April and May, while the 
grass is short and they nibble close 
to the ground. We believe this has 
helped us to get rid of this terrible 
pest. At weaning time we either turn 
the lambs on a piece of fresh clover or 
into the corn field which has been 
sown to rape with the last cultivation 
and should then be well started. Rape 
makes a particularly good pasture for 
lambs. The ewes are turned on dry 
pasture and milked every few days 
until thoroughly dried up. 
ie 

Why Not Raise Mules—If farmers 
knew how cheaply and easily a mule 
colt can be grown to two years old 
and then broken for work, mules 

















THE HOME COW KEPT ON A VILLAGE LOT 


This splendid Jersey cow is owned by James W. Lamkin of Bradford 


county, Pa. 
although eligible. 
with two other cattle. 
of milk that tested 6.2% 


She isa thoroughbred nine years old, but was never registered, 
She is called the “Village cow” and is kept on 2% acres 
In June of 1904 in 30 days she gave 1360 pounds 
butter fat. 


He buys his hay and straw for win- 


ter use, but pastures during the summer months; he believes in giving his 


cows plenty of grain. 
have plenty of roots we use them in 
jlaee of bran, making the ration much 

leaper. This feed is not given 
heavily but only to strengthen the ewe 

1d keep her in as good condition as 
he should have been in the fall. 

Our lambs usually come from Feb- 
ruary 15 until April 1. About the 
time we think the first lambs are due, 
ve make a visit every night to the 
barn, carrying a lantern and walk 
quietly among the sheep so they may 
become used to light. When the 
lambs are dropped they should, if 
weak, be dried off and assisted in tak- 
ing théir first nourishment. If they 
are strong, as they usually are, this 
will not be necessary. The ewes 
hould be put in a small pen alone 
with the lamb until it is strong enough 
to be turned in with the flock. Very 
soon the young lamb will begin to fol- 
low its mother to the feed trough and 
try to eat. At this time we try to 
have a small corner in the barn which 
is well lighted and warm partitioned 
off, so that the lambs can easily pass 
in and out, but the older sheep can- 
not. Here we put a trough containing 
a mixture of bran, oats and oil meal 
and later add some whole or cracked 
corn. This trough must be cleaned 
out twice each day and fresh feed put 
in so that no tainted feed will be there 
for any length of time. 

When the lambs are about ten days 
old, is a good time to dock them. This 
e do by tying a string around the 
iail close up to the body and cutting 
below this with a clean, sharp knife. 
Remove the. string in about six to 
cight hours. We watch the lambs 
closely to keep them in the barn out 
of the cold rains and to see that their 
feet do not become sore through 
tramping in the mud so common 


around sheep barns at this time. We 


1ave lost so many lambs in the past 
few years with stomach Worms that 





The milk is sold to the lecal hotel. 


would be found on every farm north 
or south. The mule is a very light 
feeder, yet is always fat if he is given 
common care. He is more economical 
in every way than a horse and not 
half so susceptible to the ordinary 
horse diseases. As a work animal he 
cannot be equaled, being strong, doc- 
ile and reliable. The idea that a mule 
must be ugly, vicious and ungovern- 
able, will not hold.—[A. T. Page, Ar- 
kansas. 

Broilers vs Ducklings—A poultry- 
man will find the raising of broilers 
will conflict less with the ducks than 
will the production of roasters, as they 
are turned over more rapidly, and are 
easier to drop when work on ducks 
becomes burdensome.—[M. F. Dela- 
no, Cumberland County, N J. 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 





TUBULAR 
Starts Fortune 


If you Bos & gold mine would you 
waste half the gold? Dairies are 


surer than gold mines, yet 


farmers without separators only half 
skim their milk. Tubular butter is 
worth 25 to 35 cents. Cream is worth 
one cent fed to stock. Are you 
wasting cream? 


harples 


TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Like a Crowbar 

Tubulars are regular crowbars— 

get right under the trouble. Get the 

cream—raise the quantity of butter 

—start a fortune for the owner. 
Write for catalog U-106 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light,odorless and moth- 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves. 

But ere our Ca salegne rivi 
prices, our shipping tags = 
fostractions 60 as to avoid mistakes, 
We also manufacture and sel! direct 
toconsumer, Galloway and other fur 
coats and robes. Prices given in 


catalog. We buy raw furs but no 
ginseng. Ask for raw fur list. 


«THE oneeey FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 


Balking, Shying any 
kind of a habit cured | 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















There is no case #0 014 or 
that we will not guarantee 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
to remove the lameness and make the 
horse te sound. Money refunded if it ever 
Sails, asy to use and one to three 45-minute 
pplications cure. Works just as well on 
fSebone and Bone Spavin. Before poy 
} ‘buying any kind of a remedy for any kin 
a blemish, write for a tree copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Vetefinary Adviser 


Ninety. six pages of veterinary information 
with special attention to the treatment Pot 
blemishes. Durably bound, indexed and 
illustrated. Make a right beginning by 
sending for thie book. 

FLEMING - (re Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til, 





She BOSS CREAM |] RAISER 


satikines. gets more 
cream therefore more 
butter, gives sweet 
skim-milk for house, 
calves and pigs, does 
away with crocks and 
pans. If your dealer 

oes not handle write 








or Free Catalogue s 
our Introductory Prices, 


‘Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures lameness, splint, curb, 
thrush,-colic, founder, distem- 
per, etc. Standing offer, good 
everywhere: $100. for a failure 
where we sayftwill cure. “Vet- 
crinary Experience” free. 100 
pages, the perfect home horse 
doctor. Write for a copy. 
Tuttile’s Elixir 
60 Beverly St., Boston, Masa. 


IORN cause S ARE D. loss. 


‘You oon stop the loss quickly, 
easily, painlessly. 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
and perform the operation in 














instant. Does =< splinter 
GSen or tear flesh. A humane, 
oney-saving method. Write 
free Dehorning booklet. 

T. Phi 








No More Blind Horses 5°°..5niieneo een 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,have sure cure 


BLIZZARD AND HORSE ICE CALKS 


Sharpen your own horse. No waiting at the smiths, 
Liberal prices to Agen({s. 8. W. KENT,Cazenovia,N.¥ 








Insure your stock 
from Worms—Pratts 
Specially Prepared 
Worm Powderis quick 
in action and has a 
tonic effect. Ask for 





Pratts. 





The Pennsylvania State College 


Offers a short Winter 


Course Agriculture 


Jan. 3 to March 28, 1906 


A GREAMERY COURSE 


Jan. 3 to March 1, 1906. 
The new Dairy Building is ready for use, finely 
equipped. For Circulars, giving particulars 
Address 


Professor C. C. Watson, 











State College, Pa. 






















VERMONT 
FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS: VT, 


IGHEST AWARD 
SEPARATORS 
IS CLARK 
CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION 


FORTL AND OREGON 


Ss U Ss U S 
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THE IMPROVED 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


GOLD MEDAL 


The Highest Award 
at the Lewis and Clark — at Portland, Oregon. At the 


Pan-American Exposition in 1 
continues to hold the 


1, The U. S. Separator established and 


WORLD'S RECORD 


For Clean Ski 


As there was no skimming contest at the St. Louis Exposition last 


year, the U. S. Separator continues to maintain undisputed right to 


the title of the best machine of its kind. 


These facts concern every cow owner who is in the market for a 
To all such our free catalogue telling all about the 
U. S. Separator should be equally interesting. A copy is free for them™ 


cream separator. 


asking. Address 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE Cco., Bellows ratte, Vt. 
Sones socuted dleteiboting warehouses Caroughest the Ustied Sintspend } 
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AND BUTTER 


In Actual Use 


Keen Kutter Quality tells in the actual use of the tool. Keen Kutter 
Tools are not retired by an occasional knot or tough piece of mate- 


rial. They are made to stand hard work and lots of it. 


They are 


as good as new after poor tools have gone to the scrap heap. The 


KEEN KUTTER 


brand covers a complete line of tools. In buying any kind of tool just 
see that the name Keen Kutteri; on it and you have assurance of full 


satisfaction. 


Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 


36 years and are the best that brains, money and skill can produce, 


Bome of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, 
Screw Drivc:s, Auger Bits, Fiies, Planes, Draw Knives,Saws, Scythes, 
Tinners’ Snips, Sc'ssors, Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds, 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools. write us and we will 
see that you nresupplied. Every Keen Kutter Toolis sold under this 


Mark and Motto: 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long Afier the Price ia 


Forgotten."" 


Trade Mark Registered, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Leuis, U. S. A. 
Send for Tool Booklet. 





RIFLES FOR BOYS: 
““Stevens-Maynard, me 
“Crack Shot,” . . . 
“Little Krag,” . . . 
“Favorite, No. 17," . . 





$3 
$4 
$5 
$6 








298 Broadway, N. ¥. 


IT KEEPS 
HIM ON THE JUMP 


Click, bang—and there is one 


less thicf in the cabbage 
patch and something good for 
dinner besides. 


, Si EVEN 


FIRE ARMS 


should be in every home. There is 
no other firearm made which can 
offer the ‘‘Stevens’’ qualities at 
‘Stevens’ prices, Our three factories 
cover 10% acres and we employ over 
1,200 men. It is the largest manu- 
factory of its kind in the world. 





Send two 2-cent stamps to cover postage on our Free 
Catalogue—it tells all about “Stevens’’ shotguns, rifles, 
zistols, ammunition, sights, targets, reboring old barrels, 
and a hundred things a sportsman wants to know. 
Don't let your dealer persuade you some other is as 
good. Insist on “Stevens,"’ You can order direct from 
us if you find any difficulty. We send any “Stevens” 
firearms, express prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO.,140 High Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 





| revolve the 
| to distribute the salt thoroughly. 








£6 59 Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit 
ABE 5H. P. Engine. Everything on one set 


with 
of 


trucks. Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 


Gasoline 
Engines 


Write fur Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.. V8 





Churning and Marketing Farm Butter. 


PROF JOHN MICHELS, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Of the numerous styles of churns 
there is none better for the small 
dairyman than the barrel churn. Be- 
fore adding the cream, the churn 
should be scalded with hot water and 
then rinsed with cold. This. will 
freshen the churn and fill up the pores 
of the wood with water so that the 
cream and butter will not stick. The 
churning temperature should be such 
that the cream will churn in from 
30 to 45 minutes. Strain the cream 
into the churn to remove the possi- 
bility of white specks in butter. These 
usually consist of curd or dried parti- 
cles of cream. The amount of color 
to be added is determined by the de- 
mands of the market. Color the but- 
ter to suit your cutsomer. 

Butter should be churned until the 
granules are about half the size of 
a pea. When larger than this it is 
difficult to remove the buttermilk and 
distribute the salt; when smaller, 
some of the fine grains are apt to 
pass out with the buttermilk. When 
the granules have reached the right 
size, cold water should be added to 
the churn to cause the butter to float. 
Salt will answer the same purpose. 
The churn is now given a few revo- 
lutions and the buttermilk drawn off. 
After the buttermilk has been thor- 
oughly removed, cold water is added 
to the butter and the churn revolved 
a few times. This amount of wash- 
ing usually suffices. As soon as the 
wash water has drained away, add 
fine dairy salt at the rate of about 
one ounce per pound of butter and 
churn eight or ten times 


Where only a small amount of but- 
ter is made, it may be worked with a 
ladle in the churn. For larger amounts 
it is desirable, however, to have a 
separate worker. Butter is preferably 
worked twice. The first time, just 
enough fairly to incorporate the salt. 
It is then allowed to stand six or eight 
hours, after which white streaks are 
usually noticeable on cutting the but- 
ter with a string. The second work- 
ing should cease as soon as these 
streaks or motiles have been removed. 

In small dairies where only a few 
churnings are made weekly, care 
sheuld be taken never to mix sweet 
and sour cream just before churning. 
This always results in a heavy loss of 
fat in the buttermilk on account of the 
difference in the churnability of sweet 
and sour cream. A common difficulty 
in churning is to get cream to churn 
in @ reasonable length of time. This 
trouble may be due to one or more 
of the following causes: Too thin 
cream, too sweet cream, too high or 
too low speed of churn, too low tem- 
perature, colostrum milk, and milk 
from strippers or cows far advanced 
in lactation. 


MARKETING THE PRODUCT. 


Where it is difficult to keep butter 
cool until it reaches the consumer, 
there is no better package in which to 
market it than the common glazed 
stone jars. These packages are es- 
pecially to be recommended for local 
trade. For fancy trade, one pound 
prints wrapped in parchment paper 
are the most popular. These prints 
are made with a small hand printer 
which should have the manufacturer's 
monogram cut into it. The imprint of 
the monogram in the butter will serve 
as a guarantee of its genuineness. It 
is also desirable to have some neat 
lettering on the parchment wrapper, 
such for example, as Fancy Dairy 
Butter, Cold Spring Dairy Butter, 
Golden Jersey Butter, etc. Prints must 
must be kept cold to preserve their 
attractive rectangular appearance. 

Where butter is made in rather 
large quantity and shipped some dis- 
tance without ice, the regular ten or 
20-pound. wooden tub is the most sat- 
isfactory. These tubs should be scald- 


ed in hot water and then soaked in 
cold water several hours before using. 
When treated in this way and lined 
with parchment paper, butter ‘will 
keep remarkably well in these pack- 
ages. Other packages are found 
the market holding from two to 
pounds each. 

With the small! butter producer the 
greatest trouble is finding a suitable 
market for his product. It is custom- 
ary with most of producers to 
sell to the country grocer, who, 
rule. makes little discrimination in 
quality, the good and the poor selling 
for practically the same price. No 
producer of good butter can afford 
to sell to the country stores. Those 
who have made farm butter-making a 
success have invariably catered to 
private trade, or have sold to well 
known butter dealers. A great deal of 
butter could be sold in villages, towns 
and cities at 25 and 30 cents a pound 
which would bring only 12 or 15. cents 
in the country stores. 

Seek therefore private customers 
who are willing to pay for a good 
product. If these are not within easy 
reach by road, try to reach them by 
rail. Ten pounds of butter may easily 
be sent 50 or-6O miles by express 
for 25 cents. Twenty pounds may be 
sent for about 30 cents and 15 to 20 
pound packages can be sent 150 miles 
for 50 cents. It is certainly a business 
proposition rather’ to pay 5 or 
even 4 cents a pound expressage 
than to lose 10 or 15 cents a pound 
by selling it to the country grocer. 
Make a good quality of butter, put it 
up in neat and attractive package 
and sell it to select and 
you will find both pleasure and profit 
in farm butter-making. 

ED 

The National Live Stock Association 
will hold its next annual convention 
in Denver, January 30 to February 1, 
1906. This will be a joint 
the National and the American 
growers’ association for the purpose 
of consolidating the two organizations. 
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Steamed Silage—Tests at the Ore- 
gon experiment station show that the 
steaming of silage is of much benefit. 
Stall fed animals were able to eat 
without injury 50 to 75 pounds of this 
steamed silage per day. 


White Indian Games, which fight no 
more than Plymouth Rocks or Wy- 
andots, are large, well developed birds ° 
with tremendous legs and _ breasts. 
These adapt them well for market 
purposes. They hardy and very 
quick to mature. As layers they have 
held their own with Plymouth Rocks 
for some years on my place. For 
crossing purposes no breed is better.— 
[J. L. Herbst, Monroe County, Wis. 
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Examine the Franchise—Subscriber, 
Pennsylvania: Telephone companies 
are given rights to erect their poles 
and wires, and how and where they 
do it depends upon the franchise they 
have obtained from your. city or 
town. It would not be wise for you 
to cut down the poles or interfere 
in any manner until you are advised 
by a local attorney who can examine 
the franchise. 


How to Kill Ground Hogs—F. J. B., 
New Jersey: Ground hogs, gophers, 
squirrels, etc, or any small animal 
that burrows in the ground can easily 
be destroyed by the use of carbon 
bisulphide. A piece of cotton about 
the size of a hen’s egg saturated with 
this liquid and thrust into the burrow 
where these animals are and the hole 
closed up with a piece of sod or loose 
dirt stamped down firmly will destroy 
them in a few hours. The vapor is 
heavier than air and no animal can 
live within it. A pint of carbon 
bisulphide, a little more than one 
pound, is sufficient for 20 or more bur- 
rows. A small wad of cotton, wool, 
old rags, excelsior, dried grass, or even 
a corn cob saturated with this mate- 
rial and heeled into the hole will do 
the work. 
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Cultivating and Marketing Mushrooms. 


CHARLES M’ILVAINE, MARYLAND. 





The first requisites to successful 
mushroom culture are _ intelligence 
and care in selecting the spawn and 
a place where heat, moisture and ven- 
tilation can be controlled. The bed may 
be in @ greenhouse, room, cellar, cave 
or abandoned mine. The place must 
be scrupulously clean, whitewashed— 
or, better still, periodically sprayed 
with bordeaux mixture. The room 
should be kept at a temperature of 
from 50 to 63 degrees, carefully pro- 
viding for all sudden changes. I con- 
sider 55 to 58 degrees best. Cold re- 
tards and too much heat stimulates 
excessive growth. Proper moisture is 
a necessity, but it should be limited 
and within the control of ventilation. 
Evaporation from the beds should be 
gradual. 

Next in importance is the prepara- 
tion of the manure for the beds. Se- 
lect stable manure which has not been 
exposed to the weather. That from 
well tramped sheds is best. It should 
not be too old and all coarse stuff 
should be shaken from it, except the 
straw, which is useful unless there ap- 
pears to be an impoverishing excess. 
The manure should be placed in a 
pile about 3 feet deep and well com- 
pacted. If it is not already moist, it 
should be made so by watering, but 
not drenched. Heat will be evolved by 
fermentation in the manure. In from 
four to six days the pile must be thor- 
oughly forked over and again com- 
pacted and seven to ten days after- 
ward again moistened if dry and re- 
packed. In two or three weeks the 
temperature due to fermentation will 
begin to fall. Now is the critical time. 
If the manure is too dry it must be 
slowly and carefully moistened; if it 
is too moist it should be aired. Squeez. 
ing a handful should never cause drip. 

Two forms of beds are commonly 
made; one flat, of any desired width 
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and from 8 to 10 inches deep. I think 
the 10-inch bed advisable. Where space 
has to be economized, boxed shelves 
may be placed one above the other, 
and beds made within them. From 
bottom to bottom they should be 3 
feet apart. As the frame work has 
to sustain considerable weight, it 
should be strong and well braced. 
Whitewash before each filling. The 
ridged bed is 2 feet wide at the base 
and about 20 inches high. These 
ridges are made in couples with a 
narrow walk between. For several 
reasons the flat bed is preferrable. 
While the manure is being placed 
in the beds, it should be moderately 
firmed, and when completed the bed 
should be of uniform thickness. A 
thermometer should be sunk in the 
manure. The temperature will rise 
rapidly, perhaps to over 90 degrees. In 
from six to ten davs it should gradu- 
ually fall to 70 or 75 degrees. Spawn- 
ing should never begin until the tem- 
perature has fallen below 80 degrees. 
Mushroom spawn in brick shape is 
separated into pieces about 2 inches 
square. The pieces are inserted in 
the bed about 2 inches below the sur- 


face of the manure, and from 10 to |, 


12 inches apart. The bed is again 
compressed and leveled. 

In about two weeks an examination 
will show whether there is pruper 
growth. Previously prepared, slightly 
moist loam, not clay or sand, which 
is free from pebbles, sod and lumps 
should be spread evenly over the bed 
until the loam is 1 or 1% inches deep. 
If the bed becomes dry, it should be 
given a sprinkling of water once or 
twice a week. Too much water, how- 
ever, must not be applied, as it is 
very injurious. After a gathering of 
mushrooms, always sprinkle the bed 
with strong manure water, as the dis- 
turbed loam will require it. 

Mushrooms appear in from six to 
ten weeks after planting, depending 
much upon the temperature of the 
place. The bearing life of a bed 














CHAUTAUQUA GOOSEBERRIES ON THE BRANCH 


The Chautauqua gooseberry, a cluster of which is shown above, is becom- 
ing far famed for its great size and generous bearing qualities. The branch 
here portrayed was taken from a bush on the experimental station grounds 
at South Haven, Mich, and it will no doubt prove of interest to our more 
eastern farmers who are partial to the gooseberry. Note the enormous 
thorns on the branches. Some of the berries measure three-fourths of an 
inch in d‘ameter. This is one of the English varieties that is not as yet thor- 


oughly acclimated to the United States. 
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JO secure the biggest crops of corn, 





fertilizers must be used liberally. 
Apply at least 500 pounds to the acre—with 
3% per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. available 
pho-.phoric acid, and g per cent. Porasu. 

PotasH is a most important factor in corn 
culture. Our practical books for farmers are 
yours for the asking—no cost or obligation 
of any sort, and a vast fund of invaluable 
information in them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New Yerk 
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Great Western *"Zpr. 
Manure Spreader 














ou tints of man straw stack bottoms and eee fertilizer 
less of their condition, Spreads as much in a day as 15 men can by ew ae 
é minutes, , Bale akes as the same amount of manure theze th tee as far an 
fine and immediately available for plant food. 


BUNCHABLE RAKE Serre 


ENDLE SS APRON is one continous apron, (not a % apron), therefore ready to 
load. Feud oo t phavete ive a certain distance to pull it back 
RE after each load or wind by hand; ttis a great advantage in making long hauls. 
THE RE E IS |b NO GI iRING, as our Endless Apron to bre ak and cause trouble, 
ie is ebwags up out of the way i obstructions as it 
rt to finish and cleans out pertectiy ¢ clean, 
Ho ODA AND END GATE = aay ae away from beater whi ; pre- 
7 i vente okie i and throw ing, 6 punch 
w blah starting and acts as wi shie when spreading. a graduating lever cao regulaied 
uT D to RAF thick or thie 3 to 25 loads per acre. 

iit HT because the load is ne =v equally y balanced on front and rear axles, 
The team is as near the load asitcan work, Front and rear axles are 
ar Q IR AFT track; —— shaft runs in ball and socket bearings, therefore no friction, 
inches in diamete it turns over when loading. Machine turnsin its own length, 
SiMPLI CITY There a are only two levers on our machine. One which raises the hood, 
ae ry and throws the machine in gearatthe samsetime. It can then 

gear —- lowering the hood. One lever which 











































ceed in ane 


STRENGTH Ai ind DURABICIT 


braced box w eth th bears 1, 4 “Ook t tongue, on eat othacn malleable castings, gears 
sprockets al all keyed on. vanized hood. Every partis made extra strong, recardlessof cost iis 
made for the man who wants the best; made in four sizes, 30, 50, 70 and 100 bushel 


G U AR ANTEE revince free vot chance. "Se “Send tr f tre out of order wi hin one Fe we 


SMITH MANUFAGTURING co. 
1G3 Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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le that a boy who can drive a team can ~~ 
isone ve the most a be 
ommsideren. ina manaroaeestas The Great 

d hee Strong, — 
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Steel Roofing, $1.50 Per 100 Sq. Feet 


Painted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barns, 

— houses, stores, churches, “~“-y —— houses, etc.; easier to Jay and cheaper then any other 

aterial; no experience necessary a & — se hammer or hatchet the only tools you need. At thie price 

WE PAY THE REICHT 4 ell points enst of Colorado, excepting Oklahoma, Texas and Indian 

Toritery. At this price we furnish our No. 15 semi-hardened fiat 

—- sh eets inches by 24 inches, At | Sa this same material currogated as shown in illue- 

a AY or eo crimped, or standing seam. At cents per square sdvance over above prices we will 

furnish thie? "material in G and 8 feet long; $2.25 for brick siding or beaded ceiling or siding. nd us 
our order for immediate shipment. Time will prove ite enduring qualities. It withstands the 

he best of all coverings. Cw _ — 1 magne eo WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE NO. 

on building material, wi ng material, ak household goods, clothing 

We buy at SHERIFFS’ AND. RECEIVERS” BALES. 100,000,000 feet of lumber frem the World's. Pais. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING ©O., 35th and Iron Sts., 





— 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Portland Cutter 
Only $16.70 


This handsome, stylish and popular cutter is 
made of guaranteed materials throughout. The 
body is the fatest style, 30 x 34 inch, 22-inch back, 
gives warmth, comfort and eleganco in appear- 








ance. Gear woods are select air-seasoned, runners 
are rock elm, steam bent, 134 x 3 inch. Knees and 
beams 14x inch, channel shoes 3%x1% inch, 
braces clipped to knees and gears ironed up ver 
strong and secure. Removable trimmings, dar 
green union cloth or whipcord, as preferred; regular 
stuffed cushion and spring back. Paint—body black 
with fancy moulding, gear and shafts Brewster green 
or carmine neatly striped. Complete with shafts and 
shifting bar. Only $16.70. 
A Full Line at Factory Cost 

All these cutters, except. the Speeder, L-230, have 
channel shoes and removable upholstery. All of 
them, including the Speeder, are fitted with good 
shafts and quick shifting bar, which is held in posi- 
tion by thumb-screw, can be changed from one posi- 
tion to another in a minute’s time and gives you 
choice of having horse travel straight ahead or at one 
side. Remember this, more cutters are made in 
Kalamazoothanin 4 other city inthe United States 
and when you deal with us you deal at headquarters 
and pay one small profit only, to actual shop cost. 


Only $20.50 


A favorite cutter, ele- 
gant design, extremely 
substantial, heavily ironed, 
well braced, wing dash, ex- 
trahighroilback. Body 34 
tn, wide, 30 in. long, seat 18 
in. deep, highly finished, 
Trimmed in 









L-80 
spring cushion and back removable. 
green cloth or whipcord. Has carpet, nickel arm and 
dash rail. Body painted in black, striped with green 


or carmine, gearalso striped. Channelshoes. This 


cutter is extra quality, only 620.50. 


Only $21.50 
7rea 


This t Eastern Port- 









fond Cutter. very Sue, Bish (Pre biti 

y finished, nicely trimmed, (“37 7aReerrens 
extra roomy, easy riding, is LA 75 

trimmed in ge? | green WATIA \, 
wool cloth or whipcord. - = 


Body painted rich black, L-100 

striped with green or carmine, gear also striped. 
Channel shoes and removable upholstery® Carpet 
and all other trimmings. Price $21.50. 


Only $29.50 


This the very latest 
style and can't be beat any- 
where in the world at this 

rice. It’s one of our very 

est, too: Has wing dash, 
spring back and cushions, 
fine broadcloth trimmings 
to match. Channel shoes 

Has fine wire screen on 
dash, and the price, only 629.50. 


Speeder, only 
$46,502": 


Bw, 
Ught cutter for speeding *\ 
or pleasure, made from \ 
absolutely the best ma- = \ 
erial that can be obtained, 

Every knee and beam well &-230 
froned and braced. Shafts, best selected hickory, 
Seat 35 in. wide; back 14 in. deep; height from 
groané to under side of bo where step fastens, 

inches. All with green broadcloth trimmings. 
Painting strictly high class, This speeder is a beauty 
and the price is factory price. 

Extras for any cutter. Pole, instead of shafts, 
add $1.50; pole and shafts, add $3.00; genuine 
car plush, red or blue, add $3.75 ; 25-0z. rubber top 
for any cutter, add $12.50. 

We will stake our business reputation on these 
cutters. They are high class and cannot be dupli- 
cated hy any body else for the price and we will prove 
it. Selectthe cutter you want,send us the whcle 
amount with order or $3.00 just toshow good faith 
and we will ship the cutter at once on approval. If 
satisfied pay the freight agent the balance dues If 
it is not exactly as represented, we will pay freight 
both ways and at once refund your $3.00 or any other 
amount you have paid us, Send forournew general 
catalogue C87. ll of bargains in eve: g for 


the farm and home, 
B alo 
obes $1.00 
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L-60 
and all other trimmings 
and removable upholstery 
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- % ON APPROVAL 
A For buggy, sleigh or auto- 
mobile there is nothing 
finerto be had at any price. 
al American Buffalo Kobes are 
ms 8 thing of the past, but we 
offer the “KAZOO” BUFFALO ROBES, a substitute that has 
every appearance and many advantages over the genu- 
ine Buffalo Skin Robe. They are pliable, soft, lined with as- 
trakhan and interlined with rubber cloth, making them ab- 
solutely wind and waterproof and much warmer and more 
comfortable than any stiff skin robe. These robes are worth 
$10.00 of any man’s money and you will say so when you see 
it. You cannot buy a more elegant appearing cr more ser- 
viceable robe at $25.00 retail. We sell doe direct at almost 
factory cost. 54x52¢.@5.00  54x62..8 ® 54x72. 87.00 
Send $1.00 as guarantee of good faith. Pay the agent the balance 
when you get your robe. If you are not absolutely satisfied, 
tel! the agent to return it to us at our expense and we will re- 
fund you your 81.00 and pay charges both ways. 
Why not orderrobe and cutter together and save 
all transportation charges on robe—will pack it 
under seat of cutter and guarantee safe delivery. 


CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
540 Lawrence 8q., OO, MICH. 








THE PRACTICAL SI{DE§ OF FARMING 


varies from five weeks to five months. 
One-half pound mushrooms to a 
square foot is the minimum paying 
yield, and two pounds about the max- 
imum. A Sopa bed should average 
from one to l% pounds to the square 


foot. Each day after the mushrooms 
appear, the beds should be picked 
over. -All specimens upon which the 


veil is beginning to rupture, should be 
twisted, not cut or pulled, from the 
bed. These are in their best, market- 
able condition. All fully spread much- 
rooms should be removed as they do 
not command the best price. However, 
I prefer them as they are fully ripened 
and at their highest flavor. After 
gathering, they are sorted, the stems 
cut off, and the dirt removed with a 
soft brush. They are then nicely 
packed in different sized baskets and 
sent to market. Prices vary from 30 
to 80 cents a pound. The demand is 
always good and fair prices can be 
confidently expected. 
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Machines Indispensable on the Farm 
EDWARD ERKEL, MINNESOTA. 








[This article was a prize winner in our recent 
farm implements and supplies contest.] 

I think a modern farm is not com- 
plete without a good gasoline engine; 
it should not be too large to prevent it 


from being easily moved from one 
part of the farm to another and it 


should be strong enough to saw wood, 
grind feed, pump water, run a cream 
separator, etc. 

It is a waste of time to take milk 
to a skimming station or to the cream- 
ery to be skimmed, mixed -with an 
equal bulk of water for you to take 
back home to give the pigs. It is bet- 
ter to have a small cream separator 
of the required size to answer your 
purpose. The work of skimming can 
be done in a few minutes, since a good 
gasoline engine is always ready with 
a turn of the wheel and it is not neces- 
sary to spend any time starting up a 
fire as is necessary with a steam en- 
gine. The milk can be skimmed be- 
fore it becomes cooled off and fed to 
the growing pigs while still warm and 
free from water. 

There no time lost hauling the 
milk around the country. This time 
lost by thoughtless, unbusinesslike 
farmers will alone in a few months 
equal the cost of these two indispen- 
sable machines. A gasoline engine at- 
tached to a pump, the water used to 
irrigate the garden and lawn, will of- 
ten pay for itself in one or two sea- 
sons. The latter part of the past sum- 
mer was very dry in many localities 
and the farmers who irrigated their 
gardens at the proper time secured 
nearly double the quantity of market- 
able vegetables and garden truck that 
the unwatered garden produced. The 
water should be sprinkled on if pos- 
sible to prevent the ground from bak- 
ing and right here is where the power 
pump and a good sprinkler produce 
results. 


is 
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The Strawberry is one fruit that no 
family should be without. New varie- 
tiles have extended the season several 
grew any except the Wilson. The two 
staple varieties planted to-day are Ex- 
celsior and Gandy; the former, though 
sour, is firm and ripens very early, 
while the latter is very late and, for 
best success, is usually planted on low, 
well-drained soil. Our Delaware 
friends say that Climax is the up-to- 
date berry for profit. Other standard 
varieties, such as Bubach, Clyde, Ha- 
verland, Mitchel’s Early, Nick Ohmer, 
Parsons, Sharpless and Tennessee Pro- 
lific, are good. In Arkansas, Early 
Hathaway and Louis Bubach are the 
coming early ones. They like many 
others must be tested over a wide 
range of country. There is a demand 
for a new berry as productive as Ten- 
nessee and with better shipping quali- 
ties.— [Orlando Harrison, Maryland. 
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I think I can make more pork for 
less money with the Small Yorkshire 
Swine than with any other breed of 
hogs now on the American continent. 
I am 80 years old and have bred, I 
think, all breeds.—[George I. Wheeler, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 






















American Agriculturist is a welcome, 


weekly visitor at our home, and al- 
though I may not realize quite as 
many dollars from the old farm as 


some of my friends do out of their pro- 
fessions, yet I think I have more solid 
enjoyment, usually better health, more 
freedom to go about, fresher food, 
purer air and closer communion with 
nature. Farming is a business which 
combined with enterprise, economy 
and good common sense will always 
insure good healthy; long life and a 
competency for old age. Let us then 
make home beautiful and attractive, 
endeavor to make farm life desirable, 
cultivate a love for domestic animals 
and more farmers’ sons will be found 
enrolling their names among these of 
agriculturists.—[George W. Guernsey, 
Schoharie County, N Y. 





This year I raised about 3500 fowls 
of ten different breeds. They were 
mainly hatched in January and Feb- 
ruary and by September were practi- 
cally full grown. Most of them com- 
menced laying in early fall and con- 
tinued well through the winter. I have 
never had any difficulty in disposing 
of my birds and eggs either in the 
general market or for breeding pur- 
poses. The demand for pure bred 
birds is growing very rapidly here in 
the south, especially among farmers, 
who find ready sale for both eggs and 
chickens. The chickens are mainly 
sold on foot and though prices secured 
are not very high yet because the birds 
have free range the margin of profit 
is fairly good, better than in the rais- 
ing of four-footed stock of any va- 
riety.—[H. W. Blanks, Caldweli Coun- 
ty, La. 





Scales are about as useful on a farm 
as a self-binder or cart. Ours cost 
$60, including lumber for-stock rack, 
floor, etc. A five-ton scale is a nice 
size. The use for a scale on a farm 
is only apparent when you get one. 
You do not have to depend on any- 
body to weigh, and always know 
what you pay for when you buy any? 
thing, and also know what you get 
when you sell anything. We do not 
weigh much for neighbors, as they al! 
have scales. We think that farmers 
without scales lose money every year, 
and soon lose a first-class scale by 
cepending on somebody else’s scale. 
Ours is not a pitless scale, but we 
prefer a pitless, as there is less wood 
to rot, and it is easier to set up. The 
iron work of a scale lasts for years, 
but the woodwork lasts about six ‘years, 
and that is the floor and frame. The 
stock rack lasts about eight years. If 
you have a pitless, there is rfo frame to 
rot, only the floor.—[W. C. Hagens & 
Son, Iowa. 





Corn and sheaf oats are a fine com- 
bination of feed for horses, and raw 
cottonseed for sheep. I keep five 
mules, five cows and calves and 15 
hogs. My corn is a native white va- 
riety. It is not so long as the white 
Wonder, but it has deeper grains. This 
yields about 30 bushels per acre from 
one year to another. Sometimes a corn 
harvester is used in cutting sorghum, 
but corn is not cut. It is gathered and 
the stalks are left on the ground.— 
[M. W. Walton, Bell County, Tex. 





“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 


The Apiary 


Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 


F. G. HERMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. 





The transcendent feature of outdoor 
wintering is that of unrestricted flight, 
when the winters are extremely se- 
vere, and the periods of confinement 


long. In considering the requisites 
for successful wintering, it may be 
well to note that success frequently 


hinges upon very small things. The 
neglect in attending to the small af- 
fairs of life is sure to bring about dis- 
aster. The matter of packing  be- 
tween hive wells is not new, and with 
the most complete outfit in that line, 
disastrous results have occurred. The 
uncertain results attendant upon the 
use of well packed hives, has given 
rise to questions as to the advisabil- 
ity of sealed covers, upward ventila- 
tion, passageways through the combs 
and above the frames. Such questions 
imply a lack cf some requisite. Fora 
colony to live in either a moist or cold 
atmosphere at the expense of its 
vitality. If by an upward current the 
moisture is carried off, a correspond- 
ing evil presses itself in a lower tem- 
perature, and although strong colon- 
ies may survive these conditions, fa- 
talities will frequently occur among 
the weaker ones. 

Inasmuch as cold surfaces and cold 
currents of air cause condensation, 
the converse condition should prevent 
it. So, by the application of packing 
on all sides, as well as top and bot- 


is 


‘tom, we largely overcome the surface 


condensation; and by a vestibule en- 
trance, the currents of cold air are 
prevented. I use from six to eight 


inches ef sawdust in the tray cover- 
ing my hives. This not only prevents 
any upward current of air, but thor- 
oughly retains the warmth. With sin- 
gle-wall hives, the moisture must be 
carried off by a slow upward current 
of air, otherwise the sides and bottom 
board will become saturated, compell- 
ing the colony to endure a condition 
disastrous to its vitality. As pas- 
sageways through the combs there is 
a difference of opinion. However, my 
experience leads me to conclude that 
they are unnecessary. It is true they 
afford an opportunity for an _ outer 
portion of the cluster to reach an ad- 
jacent inner comb space, if the bees 
happen to be lecated directly over the 
passageway, and the weather is 
warm; otherwise they serve no pur- 
pose. 

I am still 


to 


an advocate of ample 
winter stores. No colony should have 
less than 30 pounds. Let us bear in 
mind that with all the necessary pre- 
caution as to wermth and protection 
against drafts of cold air, a deficiency 
of stores is likely to cause disaster. 
Modern lives with brood chambers 
equal to the laying capacity of the 
queen,- are considered best for obtain- 
ing surplus honey. Such, however, 
are not the best for wintering; the 
stores are usually insufficient. When 
ali breeding is over for the season 
the central combs are often deficient 
in stores. Here a good practical 
treeder comes into requisition,—one 
that can be used during the cold nights 
of October, one that will work success- 
fully with thick syrup. Nothing is 
gained by compeiling the bees te 
evaporate a large amount of water. 
When early feeding is practiced thin 
syrup may be used; but later, empty 
brood combs will necessitate further 
feeding. Bees will stand a great de- 
gree of cold, day or night, if they 
can have spells of warming up. It 
isn’t so much the severity of the cold 
as its long continuance that kills bees. 
I prefer outdoor wintering in chaff 
packed hives as the colonies are bet- 
ter able to stand the spring weather, 
and have an cbundance of young bees 
by the first spring bloom. 





















The Great Grange Cunvention Is Over. 





A NOTABLE NATIONAL GRANGE CONVENTION 
-—PROMINENT PATRONS IN ATTENDANCE 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY— 
GUESTS ROYALLY ENTERTAINED—SPLEN- 
DID FARM PRODUCTS EXHIBITED—THE 
NEW OFFICERS. 

Patrons of Husbandry in annual ses- 
sion at Atlantic City, which closed 
last week, rushed an immense amount 
of work through at the closing hours. 
The memorial services on Sunday 
were largely attended 


THE NATIONAL 


received the remaining votes 
for the mastership. He also is cred- 
ited with being one of the most en- 
thusiastic and persistent grange work- 
ers in the order. He is a ready speak- 
er and thinker and a most valuable 
member of the order. 

There was really no contest for the 
overseership, as Brother T. C. Atkeson, 
state master of West Virginia, won 
with 
ballot. 
tered as follows: E. 
Gardner four, O. §. 


grange, 


28 votes to his credit on the first 
The remaining votes were scat- 
Norris 13; O. 
G. 


B. 


Wood and Ww. 





and appropriate exer- 
cises were held in 
memory of the 15 Pa- 
trons who have passed 
away during the last 
year. Worthy Chap- 
lain Thompson pre- 
sented a resolution re- 
lating to the sudden 
death of one of the 
Patrons in attendance 
at the annual session. 
Charles H. Potter of 
Tiverton, R I, died 
suddenly in his room 


at the Seaside hotel 
while the order was in 
session, This news 
greatly shocked Pa- 
tions and there were 
many expressions of 
sympathy from all 
sides, A committee 
was appointed to es- 
cort the remains of 
Brother Potter to the 
depot. Appropriate 
resolutions were sent 
to members of his be- 


reaved family. Brother 
Potter has been an ac- 


tive member of the or- 
der for many years in 
Rhode Island. 

A general business 
session was held on 
Monday at which 2 


number of resolu- 
were introduced. 
A special program was 
prepared by the New Jersey state 
grange for presentation at that session. 
The recitations and songs were greatly 
enjoyed by the delegates and their 
friends. George A. Fuller, the over- 
seer of the New York state grange, 
who in all pro*»ability will be the next 
master from the Empire state, was 
called to the front and delivered one 
of his earnest and characteristic ad- 
dresses. W. J. Thompson, lecturer of 
the Maine state grange, spoke of the 
immense strides that had been made 
in his state along grange lines during 
the past few years. He said that the 
order now had a membe rship of over 
50,000 in his state. He is an earnest 
and pleasing speaker and his remarks 
were roundly applauded. Prof W. G. 
Johnson of American Agriculturist was 
called to the front and delivered a 20- 
minute address, 

The special entertainments on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings were highly 
appreciated. The cake walk in the 
large ballrocm on the steel pier was 
unigue and hundreds of Patrons for 
the first time enjoyed this popular en- 
tertainment. The special vaudeville 
performance will long be remembered 
on account of the splendid exhibition 
by a troupe of trained dogs. Wednes- 
day’s session was set aside by spe- 
cial order for the election of officers. 
Many of the officers were elected on 
the first ballot and the work went 
along rapidly. By 1 o’clock nearly all 
the officers had been elected. Previous 
to the election there was consider- 
able canvassing on the part of various 
candidates, but the election went off 
smoothly and without. a ripple. 

For master ex-Gov Nahum _§ J. 
Bachelder of New Hampshire and lec- 
won out 


sarge 


tions 


turer of the national grange 

with two votes to spare on the first 
round. Brother George B. Horton, 
master of the Michigan state grange, 
was his closest competitor, receiving 
19 votes. Brother Horton is consid- 
ered one of the most magnetic mem- 


bers of the order. The splendid work 
under his leadership in Michigan has 
been highly commented upon. The 
grange there has been forging to the 
front during the past few years. On 
the floor of the national grange, he 
is a leader in every sense of the word. 
His remarks have great weight upon 
any subject he discusses. Brother O. 
Gardner, master of the Maine state 








NATIONAL MASTER NAHUM J. BACHELDER. 


F. Gaunt two each and F. P. Wolcott 
one. George W. F. Gaunt, state mas- 
ter of New Jersey, was the successful 
candidate for lecturer. He received 
27 votes or one more than a majority, 
while Oliver Wilson of Illinois received 
20 votes and W. F. Hill of Pennsyl- 
vania three. : 

In the contest for steward, J. A. New; 
comb of Colorado won out On the first 
ballot with 29 votes. The rest of the 
votes were scattered as follows: B. G. 
Leedy of Oregon five, A. C. Powers of 








NATIONAL LECTURER G. W. F. GAUNT. 


Wisconsin seven, C. O. Raine of Mis- 
souri five, W. F. Hill of Pennsylvania 
two, T. C. Atkeson and N. J. Bachekder 
one each. There was a general feeling 
among many members, that it was 
seemingly foolish for a voting member 
of the national grange to throw away 
his ballot by casting it for an officer, 
as in the case of the latter two, already 
elected to other positions. F.°E. Mar- 
chant of Rhode Island receiving 26 
votes on the first ballot was declared 
elected as assistant steward. Brother 
Griffith, the newly elected master from 
California, receiving 13 votes for this 


‘office, “while the others were scattered 


among five members. 
There was a lively contest over the 
{To Page 554.] 
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PYOUR FEET DRY 


LF aod it? pe are “filled” 


tutes with absolu ly 3 
why they ‘‘give way” 
not made that way. 


Buckskin Brand 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 


(Awarded the Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition.) 


outwear all other kinds because they are made of abso- 
lutely pure rubber. Moreover, the ere reinforced at ew 

int where the ordinary kind breaks. Look at the cu 

the many thicknesses where the wear comes. Guaranteed 

and sold on Ten Days Trial. Be sure you ask your dealer for 

Buckskin Brand, The will save you money 

THE and save your health. de mark brand on 

° ptt A wr leg and shoe heel. We'll sell you 

. ror dealer does not have them. 7@ 

Write’ ‘1 ook and learn the difference in4 

year between a rubber and subs.itute rub- 


wear has but little pure 
o pet cheap sabsti- 
no toughness or wear in Som. That's 
and leak so soon. one kind 





























Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 
creases the val ~ Acres of sw: land Ry fertile, 

ampy reclaimed and made fe 
pa A. Round Prain Tile meets ev: requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Am ns Side Walk Tile, ete. W rite 
for what you want aud prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, %@ Third Ave., Albany, BN. Bo 
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To California— 
Why don’t YOU gotoo? 


Most people who go to California go in 
tourist cars because theyare clean, comfortable 
and economical. 





Most people who go to California stop at 
medium-priced hotels costing not more than 
$1.00 per day. They see just as much and 
enjoy the experience as heartily as the (com- 
paratively) few who live at the luxurious “‘bon 
ton”’ resorts. 















Most people who go to California prefer 
one of the Rock Island’s two routes and the 
exceptionally good accommodations provided. 

Most people go to California who can af- 
ford it as well as you can. 


Why don’t YOU go too? 


Rock 








Let us send you our illustrated California 
booklet and help you plan the trip, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System 
CHICAGO. ‘ 


Island 



















ro ee Make Your Own Light 
ours The Farrsanks-Morss Electric Light Outfit gives 
10 Cents plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 








\ Gas, Gasoline or Roresene Engines for all purposes, 
from 2 h. p. up. 





Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Monroe St., Chicago, Hi. 


Please send me o Miestreted Catalogue No, 0 597 
Gasoline Engines. 
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Well, what think you of it? 











We mean the great contest to im- 
prove grain growers’ profits. 

The enthusiasm over it is contagious. 
Even farmers who never before got 
really enthused over anything now 
say: ‘“That’s the way to do it!” 








“Why, it is so practical—doesn’t 
cost us anything to compete, and we 
certainly will get better results with 
our wheat, corn and oatseby care with 
seed and culture.” Every farmer will 
join in this opinion, and should enter 
contest at once. See coupon on Page 
541 of this issue. 


_— 





Satisfied indeed must be our farmers 
with the magnificent harvest results of 
1905! This week Sec of Agricul- 
ture Wilson authorized the publica- 
tion of his annual report. Every 
American with even an infinitesimal 
degree of national pride should thrill 
with gratification at the stupendous- 
ness of figures relating to the results 
of the work of our farmers this year. 
Among other things the secretary 
shows that while only one crop, 
namely corn, reached its highest pro- 
duction this year, four crops—corn, 
hay, wheat and rice—reached their 
highest value. The wealth produced 
on United States farms in 1905 has 
reached the highest amount ever at- 
tained by the farmer of this or any 
other country, the aggregate totaling 
$6,415,000,000, an excess over last year 
of $256,000,000. Sec Wilson further 
says that should there be no relapse 
in wealth production, three years 


hence it will be found that the farm- 
ing element, constituting 35% of the 
population, has produced an amount 





EDITORIAL 


of wealth within tei. years equal to 
one-half of the entire national wealth 
produced.in three ceniuries. During 
the past 16 years v.he farmer has 
secured a balance of $5,635,000,000 to 
himself out of which he has offset an 
adverse balance of $543,000,000 in our 
foreign trade in non-agricultural prod- 
ucts.” During the past five years the 
value of medium farms in this country 
has increased 33.5% as compared with 
an increase of 25% for the ten years 
preceding. So much for the unparal- 
leled activity of the American farmer! 


-— 


A Great Work Well Begun. 


So many farmers have shown such 
a deep interest in our articles on im- 
proved methods of seed selection and 
cereal culture that we have taken hold 
of the matter in what we trust will 
prove a most effective and liberal 
manner. 

American Agriculturist’s contest to 
improve grain growers’ profits bids 
fair to be worth millions in promoting 
American agriculture. This effort 
deals with millions. In an ordinary 
season, the farmers of the United 
States put in 175,000,000 acres of 
wheat, oats and corn, which produce 
some 4,300,000,000 bushels of grain 
valued on the farm at say $2,000,- 
000,000! What will it be worth to in- 
crease by only 10 per cent the net re- 
turn on the average acre? Is not 
the American Agriculturist endeavor 
rightly named “The Million Dollar 
Contest ?”’ 

Yet how disgracefully low our aver- 
age yields per acre in this country: 
Wheat 14 bushels (not half that of 
England), corn 25 bushels and oats 33 
bushels! Is it any wonder that Amer- 
ica’s supremacy in cereals is actually 
threatened? That we are importing 
wheat from Canada to supply our 
northwestern mills? That the Domin- 
ion and Argentina are usurping the 
place of American wheat and corn in 
the markets of the world? 

The gross income from these crops 
now averages only $10 or $12 an acre, 
one year with another, taking the 
United States as a whole. It can be 
doubled in many cases, without any 
increase in cost. And the relatively 
cheap lands of the middle and south- 
ern states may outrival the now high” 
priced lands of the central west in 
growing wheat, corn and oats, 

Our contest is a practical and ef- 
fective means to this end. Each con- 
testant will gain from it an invaluable 
experience, and this wholly apart from 
the prizes. But with the donation of 
$5000 with which we ourselves head 
the prize list, and the widespread in- 
terest in this work, it is reasonable to 
look for a list of prizes unparal- 
leled in number and value. We invite 
donations of any and all kinds for 
this purpose. 

A careful reading of the opening 
pages of this issue will give a clear 
insight into this gigantic undertaking. 
It must appeal to each and every 
progressive farmer in the Jand. Their 
applications, inquiries, etc, will be 
welcomed. Final details of the con- 
‘test will be fully set forth in the Con- 
testants’ Manual, which will cover all 
questions that may be raised. We hope 
to hear at once from everyone inter- 
ested. Don’t delay, but let us imme- 
diately have your order for manual, 
suggestions, etc. Talk up the matter 
at all meetings, institutes and wher- 
ever farmers congregate. 








The annual meeting of the National 
grange, which closed its eventful ses- 
sion last week at Atlantic City, was an 
eye-opener to the city folks who fre- 
quent that famous resort. Some had 
heard of the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, but few of them knew and 
realized the power of this farmers’ or- 
ganization on state and national is- 
sues. It was, indeed, a great conven- 
tion. Perhaps never before has At- 
lantic City entertained a more sub- 





stantial lot of people. Representing a 
membership of over a million, the del- 
egates considered many weighty prob- 
lems. A governor and ex-governor sat 
as delegates in this assemblage. The 
grange has been growing rapidly the 
past few years but we trust still great- 
er progress is in store for it under the 
leadership of the newly elected master, 
ex-Gov N. J. Bachelder of New 
Hampshire. He is eminently fitted for 
the work before him. There are some 
great questions to be worked out in the 
future. Many Patrons think that the 
representation of voting delegates to 
the annual session is not as it should 
be. At present a state with a mere 
handful of Patrons has the same rec- 
ognition as the state with a member- 
ship of 50,000 or more. 

This time it is the national ginners’ 
association which acknowledges a 
“leak’ mM its cotton figures. The re- 
por. was given out the first of last 
week a little earlier than expected, be. 
cause some of the figures had es- 
caped from the officials. The latest 
bulletin said that néarly 85% of the 
cotton was picked, with an indicated 
total yield for the year of 9,460,000 
bales. Meanwhile it is interesting to 
note that in the department of agri- 
culture at Washington a committee 
is investigating the methods of the 
bureau of statistics to see how these 
may be improved, or possibly to rec- 
ommend the entire abolition of 
the bureau. Should Sec Wilson event- 
ually make public the report and 
recommendations of the committee 
on department methods, it will cer- 
tainly make interesting reading. 








More and more is the clover belt 
pushing westward and northward. It 
is interesting to the clover growers of 
Ohio and Indiana to note the steadiness 
of its northwestward march, The story 
of the prairie is always the same in 
respect to clover. The farmers at the 
first say they cannot grow it. They 
speak the truth when they say this. 
Some of them have tried it, and their 
statements only voice their experience. 
But after a time clover begins to suc- 
ceed. Gradually it improves in its 
growth, and after a while it grows 
bountifully. The reasons are that at 
first the requisite bacteria have not 
been in the soil. These have come, 
it may be by persevering in growing it. 
Some of the plants have produced 
nodules, and the soil has thus become 
gradually infected. The mechanical 
conditions may also have been adverse 
when the land was first broken. In 
many places where clover did not suc- 
ceed at the first, it now comes more 
or less in the grain fields and it 
abounds on the road sides. Let its 
growth be encouraged. It is a blessed 
kind of weed, even when it shows up 
in the grain fields without having been 
sown there. Sow a little in the grain 
fields to encourage its growth. 





The practice of burning over pas- 
tures which have not been grazed 
closely in the autumn is to be depre- 
cated. Some farmers practice this un- 
der the impression that when thus 
fired, the young grass will grow up 
much more vigorously afterwards. 
This idea is not correct. The appear- 
ance of growth amid the dead grass 
at the first may appear less than the 
growth where the grass has been 
burned. This is owing to the fact that 
grass which has grown up through 
dead grass must attain a considerable 
height before it is visible. A pasture 
of native grass was enclosed with a 
fence near a western Canada town. 
One small corner of the field had been 
run over by fire while burning the 
grass off the railroad allowance adja- 
cent, the previous .autumn. The 
grass that had been thus burned over 
was not more than half as high as in 
other portions of the field where it’ 
had not been so burned. The differ- 
ence in areas with abundant rainfall 





would not of course be so great, but 
the aim should be to avoid burning 
any kind of vegetable matter grown 
upon the farm, unless it be noxious 
weed seeds. Such matter is too valu- 
able to be thus used. Where pas- 
tures are ungrazed or only partially 
grazed in the autumn, the young grass 
grows up nicely in the same in the 
early spring. Cattle turned in to graze 
upon these pastures must eat the dead 
grass with the fresh. In this way, the 
tendency to scouring is partially or al- 
together prevented. Such pasttres 
furnish grazing far earlier than it can 
be otherwise furnished. 
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The art of breeding is a wonderful 
art. This is true whether the breeding 
rerers to plants or animals. The art 
becomes more complicated when the 
question of animal life is to be con- 
siaered. In dealing with vegetable 
life, transmission is difficult enough, 
but when such factors as action and 
disposition have also to be taken into 
the account it becomes greatly more 
complex. This complexity comes not 
alone from an increase in factors to 
be considered but from the inter-rela- 
tion between these, that is, because of 
tne influence that one exercises upon 
another. Disposition exercises an in- 
tluence on action and action in turn 
influences functions other than ac- 





tion. It is evident, therefore, that the 
successful breeder of livestock must 
conduct his work intelligently; unless 
he does, results will not be obtained 
such as ought to be and such as 


would be reached were the work skill- 
fully done. This means that the 
breeder who wins must diligently 
study the work in hand. 


One of the best indexes of present 
and prospective improvement in farm- 
ing is the steadily increasing demand 
for reliable farm literature. It shows 
that the importance of -correct think- 
ing is being recognized by a constantly 
widening circle of progressive farm- 
ers, and that the necessity of becom- 
ing familiar with the practical 
thoughts of others, is more highly ap- 
preciated each year. This is well il- 
lustrated by the establishment of num- 
erous grange and rural libraries, as 
well as by the enlargement of farmers’ 
book shelves. This growth is due to 
the nat wre of the books themselves. 
Written, as they are, by successful 
farmers and specialists in various lines 
of farm economy, they set forth the 
principles and practice upon which 
success depends. Each year this de- 
mand increases because the ideas con- 
tained if put into practise result in 
inestimable good to the individual 
farmer and his family and, conse- 
quently, to the community and the 
nation as a whole. 





The farm telephone is being pressed 
into new and useful service. One night 
last week while two heavy freight 
trains were approaching each other on 
the same track between stations in 
Ohio, through switching error, the 
operator telephoned farmers living 
along the line in an effort to arouse 
them in time to flag one of the trains. 
The effort was made too late, however, 
the trains colliding with fatalities, 
yet the added possibilities for useful- 
ness of this service are again ac- 
centuated. Truly the world is growing 
closer together. 


Farmers as well as all other classes 
of men desire above all things to deal 
with people whom they can trust. 
Realizing this fact the publishers of 
this paper guarantee their advertise- 
ments. Conditions of this contract 
can be found printed on this page. 
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Sulphur Fumigation—For an empty 
house, close the house tight and burn 
about six ounces to 1000 cubic feet of 
space. Keep the house closed at least 
12 hours. 























Events at Home and Abroad, 


Where Some Insurance Money Went. 

Recent testimony before the life in- 
surance investigating committee at 
New York shows how three companies 
bought silence in certain quarters. It 
seems that one William S. Manning 
of Albany, N Y, published a book 
years ago attacking the management 
of the large New York insurance com- 
panies. The companies known as the 
“big three’’—the Equitable, Mutual 
and New York life—, he says, sent 
Jehn A, Nichols of Brooklyn to him. 
The latter bought up all copies of the 
book unsold for $10 apiece. 

Nichols then retained Manning, “in 
the interests of the policyholders of 
the big companies,” in 1888. Accord- 
ing to the testimony, Nichols received 
$1000 a year from each of the three 
companies for the purpose, but paid 
Manning in all only $150 a year. 
Three or four years ago, Manning 
says, Nichols told him one of the three 
companies had stopped payments, and 
since Manning has received only $300 
ayear. He made no threats, and was 
not called upon to perform anhy serv- 
ices, 

Testimony was given to the effect 
that the New York life was a secret 
party to the original United States 
steel syndicate to the extent of 
$2,400,000, but the fact was omitted 
from what purported to be a complete 
list of syndicate transaction filed 
with the investigatigating committee. 
It is claimed that Andrew Hamilton, 
the Albany lobbyist, drew from Mor- 
gan & Co, managers of the syndicate, 
profits belonging to the New York life 
to the extent of $59,390. Other testi- 
mony tended to show that a New 
York life loan in Boston of $930,000 
yielded a profit of ‘$40,000 that was 
taken by George W. Perkins. The 
latter is a member of the firm of Mor- 
gan & Co and a vice-president of the 
New York life. 

Gage E. Tarbell, a vice-president of 
the Equitable, who gets a salary of 
$69,000, insured his own life and the 
lives of members of his family for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
took the commissions on the business 
the same as an agent. He also takes 
commissions on the renewal premiums. 

es 


Briefly Told. 





Russian affairs are improving. The 
big strikes are off since the mutinous 
sailors at Cronstadt were pardoned. 
A zemstvo congress at Moscow voted 
to support Witte and a law and order 
league has arisen to assist“in carry- 
ing out government reform. An ugly 
movement is under way among the 
peasants that may lead to another 
serious uprising. Sebastopol, Russia’s 
stronghold on the Black sea, has been 
in the hands of mutinous sailors and 
soldiers and a spread of that move- 
ment might bring on complete rebel- 
lion. 





Japan has assumed a formal protec- 
torate over Korea by treaty. All for- 
eign transactions with the latter will 
hereafter be conducted at Tokio. 





The sultan of Turkey has refused to 
grant a demand of the powers of 
Europe for reforms in Macedonia. 
Combined fleets under an Austrian 
admiral have joined in a naval demon- 
stration against the Turkish govern- 
ment, 





Mayor Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland 
has called a meeting of the mayors 
elect of Cincinnati, Columbus and To- 
ledo, O, t6 be held in Cleveland, De- 
cember 4, Mayor Weaver of Philadel- 
phia will be there and the object is 
for organization for city reforms, 





Cresceus, 2.02%, champion trotting 
stallion, has been ‘sold to M. W. Sav- 
age of Minneapolis for $21,000. Sav- 
age also owns Dan Patch. 


The Jews of this country have joined 
in a big general celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the first settle- 
ment of the Jews in this country. It 
was at what is now New York, when 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 
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23 Portugese Jews were driven out at 
Brazil. There are now 11,000,000 Jews 
in the world, of whom 1,500,000 are in 
America. Russia has~ 5,700,000 and 
Austria 1,990,000. 





This is the time of year to 
keep out of stock market speculations. 
The Wall street “‘proofessionals” have 
forced the market high and it has been 
arranged for a general drop when as 
many small investors have been en- 
ticed in as possible. It is an annual 
scheme and no serious panic is feared. 

New Mexico’s next governor will 
be Herbert J. Ilagerman of Roswell, 
N M_ He has been appointed by the 
president to succeed Gov Otero, Jan- 
uary 22, 1906. There has been a bit- 
ter factional quarrel in New Mexico 
and Pres Roosevelt selected a man 
outside the factions. 





The postoflice department at Wash- 
ington is being completely reorganized. 
The changes are the most sweeping 
ever made in a department in the his- 
tory of the United States. Business is 
greatly simplified and placed upon a 
scientific basis, which also means econ- 
omy. Postmaster Gen Cortelyou 
has assigned the work to the care of 
the assistant postmaster generals as 
follows: First assistant, appointments 
of postmasters, clerks and carriers; 
second assistant, transportation of 
mail; third assistant, finances, money 
orders, stamps and registration; fourth 
assistant, rural delivery, dead letters 
and supplies. 





Newton C. Dougherty, the former 
school superintendent and financeer of 
Peoria, Ill, has pleaded guilty to five 
counts of forgery in connection with 
the embezzlement of many thousands 
of dollars of school funds. He was 
sentenced to from one to 14 years in 
the penitentiary on each of the five 
counts, 





Yale defeated Harvard in the big 
football game of the year, at Cam- 
bridge last Saturday. Harvard played 
as good a game as Yale, with no score 
on either side until near the end when 
the latter made its touch-down. The 
final score was Yale 6, Harvard 0. 





Sixteen persons were killed and 25 
injured in a railroad wreck Sunday 
night at Baker’s Bridge Station, Mass, 
on the Fitchburg division of the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad. A Montreal 
express from Boston crashed into the 
rear of an accommodation train in a 
fog. Early Sunday two freight trains 
were in collision at South Waterboro, 
Me. Three employees were killed and 
two injured. 





There were 484 deer killed in Ver- 
mont during the recent open season 
the last week in October, 





The nominees for mayor of Boston 
are: John F. Fitzgerald, democrat, 
and Louis A. Frothingham, republican. 
The former publishes a paper and is a 
former congressman. The latter was 
speaker of the last state house of rep- 
resentatives. A large independent 
vote supports Mr Frothingham on 
municipal reform issues. Henry S. 
Dewey, former municipal judge, comes 
out as an independent republican can- 
didate, also. John B. Moran, the 
“Jerome of Boston,” was elected dis- 
trict attorney in defiance of both dem- 
ocratic and republican machines, de- 
feating Michael J. Shugrue, who had 
both party nominations and the sup- 
port of the Suffolk county bar. Moran 
makes bold promises of activity 
against crime and grafters in the city 
government, 


Rhode Island has a population of 
489,000, according to the census just 
completed. That is a gain of 51,500 
over 1900 and 95,300 over 1895. Prov- 
idence has 198,600, a gain of 36%% 
in ten years; Pawtucket, 43,300 a gain 
of 33%. 





A 40-ton ingot of steel containing 
all that remained of the bodies of two 
workmen was buried with funeral rites 
at the Midvale steel works in Penn- 
sylvania. The workmen were in a pit 
under a cupola containing molten 
steel. A plug gave way and over- 
whelmed them. Not a trace remained 
of the bodies or clothing of the vic- 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Dates For Coming Meetings. 


Live Stock and Dairy Meetings. 
Am Guernsey cattle club, New York City, May 16 
Am Aberdeen Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Dec 6 





Am Jersey cattle club, New York,........... -May 2 
Am breeders’ assn, Lincoln, Neb,........Jam 17-19 
Am Cheviot sheep soc, Chicago,.........+++++ --Dec 5 
Am Cotswold registry assn, Chicago,........ Dec & 
Am Devon cattle club, Washington, D C,....Jan 17 
Am Galloway breeders’ assn, Chicago,....... -Dec 8 
Am Galloway breeders’ assn, Chicago .. -Dec 22 


Am Oxford Down record assn, Chicag -Dec 19 
Am milch goat record assn, Chicago........ Dec @ 
Am Poland China record co, Cedar Rapids, oe 

eb 


4 

Am siddle horse breeders’ assn, Louisville, Ky, 
Apr 6 
Am Shire horse assn, Chicago,...........+++++ Dec 5 
Am Shorthorn breeders’ assn, Chicago,...... Dec 6 
Am Shropshire sheep assn, Qhicago............ Dec 21 
Am Suffolk flock registry assn, Chicago,....Dec 5 
Cal crmy operators assn, Madesto,......... ---Dee 8-9 
Cheshire swine breeders, Syracuse, N Y..Dec 19-20 
Crmy butter show, Chicago,...... ceseveseesK@D 19-21 
Ct st dariymen’s assn, Hartford.............+ Jan 17-18 
Dutch-Belted cattle assn, New York,...... May 10 

French Coach horse registry co, Columbus, O, 
Jan 9 
German Coach horse assn, Chicago,.......... Dee 5 
Granite st dairymen’s assn, Lisbon, N H, Dec 1-8 
Hampehiredown breeders’ assn, Chicago,...... Dee 6 
Holstein-Friesian assn, Syracuse, N Y,....Jume 6 
Ill st dairymen’s assn, Effingham,.......... Jan 911 

International live stock exposition, Chicago, Ill 
Dec 16-23 
Me st dairymen’s assn, Pittsfield.............. Dee 56-7 

Mich assu of breeders of imported live stock, 
Dec 19-20 
Mich Merino sheep breeders’ assn,.......... Dec 19 
Mich st dairy asan, Jackson,............ Feb 2-Mar 2 
Minn dairymen’s assn, Mankato,........ Dec 12-14 
National buttermakers’ assn, Chicago, Ill, Feb 15-25 
National dairy show, Chicago, Ill, ...... Feb 15-3 

National dairy farmers’ convention, Chicago, 
Feb 22-24 

National Delaine Merino sheep breeders’ assn, 

SCREID. - Mickincssnconchvcncetuenanseni Jan W@ 
National Duroe Jersey record assn, Des Moines, 

Rs - weonngasnnendhensacgencecoscnsoessemmnebenenes Dec 4 
N Y breeders’ assn winter fair, Syracuse,..Dec 19-21 
N Y st dairy assn, Binghamton,.......... Dec 12-15 
O Poland China record assn, Dayton,...... Jan 2% 
Ore dairymen’s assn, Forest Grove,...... Dec 22-23 
Pa dairymen’s union, Pittsburg,............ Jan 17-18 
Percheron registry co, Columbus, O,......../ Jan 9 
Percheron soc of Am, Chicago,............000+ Dee 5 
Polled Durham breeders’ assn, Chicago,.... Dec 7 


Red Polled cattle club of Am, Chicago,.... Dee 7 
Standard Poland China record assn, St Joseph, 
¥ 


| semesdesnqoonccoccosscoscssccocecvespenqueseese eb 
S W Poland China record assn, Memphis, Tenn, 
an 
Vt dairymen’s assn, Burlington.............. Jan 9-ll 
W Va live stock assn, Clarksburg ......... ---Dec 18 
W Va sheep breeders’ and wool growers’ assn, 
itinethisenaiadenscasbuvonmnsvasareiaees Dec 5 
Wis buttermakers’ assn, Madison............ Jan 8-11 
Wis cheesemakers’ assn, Milwaukee,.......... Jan 3-46 


Vt Merino sheep breeders’ assn, Middlebury..Jan 24 


Horticultural Meetings. 
Am Rose soc, Boston, Mass,................ Mar 22-2 
Am wine growers’ assn, New York City....Dec 12 
Cranberry growers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa,....Jan 16 








Am carnation soc, Boston, Mass,.......... Jan 24-25 
Am WNurserymen, Dallas, Tex,............ June 13-15 
Fruit growers’ assn, Adams Co, Floradale, Pa, 
Dec 
Hort soc of no Ml, Harvard,......... «--Dec 7-8 
Mil st hort soc, Champaign,... --Dec 12-15 
Ind st hort soc, Indianapolis,. «-.-Dee 6-7 
Kan st hort assn, Topeka,.......... sosee-Dee 26-28 
Mass hort soc, Boston,...........sssee» «+s-Mar 22-26 
Md hort assn, Baltimore,......... essceeesesDec 6-7 
Mich st hort soc, Grand Rapids,............Dee 5- 
Minn hort soc, Minneapolis,........ seeeseesDec 5-8 
Miss valley apple assn, Quincy, IIl,.......... Mar 2 
Mo st hort soc, Kansas City,...... ereesee-Dec 28-30 
Mo Valley assn, Kansas City,.. 
N J st hort soc, Trenton,............ soccceedan 45 
N Y eastern nurserymen’s assn, Rochester,..Jan 24 
N Y fruit growers, Lockport, ................JdJamn 3-4 
N Y western hort soc, Rochester,.......... Jan 24-25 
Nut growers’ assn, Dallas, Tex,..........Dec 68 
O st hort assn, Columbus,..............» 


Ore st hort assn, Portland,................Jam 16-17 
Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md oe 

BR I st hort assn, Providence,....... 
8 W Ia hort soc, Missouri valley 





Wash st hort assn, North Yakima,...... 

West nurserymen’s assn, Kansas City,....Dec 19-20 
Wis st hort assn, Madison,............. oss-Feb 68 
YO eee Jan 16-13 
TS WH Be Rees cee, QURR ccccccccccccvccss Dec 46 

Miscellancous Meetings. 

Am forestry assn, Washington, D C,........ Dec 13 
Del st grange, Georgetown,..............++ Dec 12-4 


National beekeepers’ assn, Chicago, Ill,..Dec 67 






EB, wecececccccessccc cess ccccesccosesenesessened Jan 10-12 
N C st bd agri, Raleigh,.............++. ccevecee Dec 6 
N J st bd agri, Trenton,.............++0- «Jan LT-19 
N Y¥ county fair, Madison Sq Garden,..Dec 2-29 
N Y st grange, Geneva,....... peogucesocenses Feb 69 
Neb improved corn growers’ assn, Lincoln,.Jan 18-19 
Neb st bd agri, Lincoln .........ccccccccccces Jan 16-17 
Neb beekeepers’ assn, Lincoln ..............Jan 7 
Neb forest and park assn, Lincoln ......... Jan B 
Neb agri students’ assn, Lincoln ............ Jan 16 
Farmers’ edu and co-op union of Am, Texar- 
Ds NE Rnnteei te centiidedpbeheieninnebenciienn Dec 
© good roads assn, Columbus,..............+.++: Jan 167 
O st bd agri, Columbus,...............0.000.- Jan ll 
Pa st bd agri, Harrisburg,.................. Jan 22-27 
Tri-state grain & stock growers’ convention, 
a Ee aa Jan 16-20 
W Va st bd agri, Charieston,.................. Dee 19 
W Va st grange, Spencer, Roane Co,........ Dee 5 
Ree: . Jan 
Vs maple sugar mikers’ assn, Burlington............ 
R I st grange, Providence .................+ Dec 13-14 
N Hf st grange, Manchester .................- Dee 19-21 
Se eae Dee 17-8 
Mass grange, Springfield ...............0..000+ Dee 12-14 
Mass st bd agri, Worcester...... ee 






grange, Sunbury, ......cesecesesesessDOC 11-16 
Trenton, seseesere DOO 68 





WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wicon 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best al wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub guaceatess not to break nor work loose 
Bend or our catalogue and save money. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, bil. 












$16.00 AN ACRE 


Canada 


is the amount many 
farmers will realize 
from their wheat crop 
this year. 


25 Bushels to the Acre 


will be the 


Average Yield of Wheat 


The land that this was srpwn on cost 
many of the farmers ab: noth. 
ing, while those who wish to add to the 

acres the Government grants, can 
buy land adjoining at from $6 to $10 
en acre. 


Climate splendid, schools and 

churches convenient, railways 
close at hand, taxes low. 
Send for pamphlet ‘20th Century Can- 
ado” and full particulars pogesding 
rate, etc., to W. D. SCOTT, Supt. o 
Immigration, Ottawa, Canada; or 


Canadian Government Agent, 818 House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
or Thos. Duncan, Syracuse Bank Building, Syracase, 3. Y- 
Mention this paper. 


yo 
keep cows write at once for 
our free k showing how 
ou can make $300 a year 
ove a separator. 
e 








ara- 
tor Catalogue. it tells all about se Ts, 
shows how you can make money with one, exe 
plains the prineipie of operatig and gi gen- 
eral separator information, hor entes 
logue. Lowest prices. Bost machines. 6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave, Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 
WHOLESALE. 


Send us a list of spd wants for prices, 
We will save you 


ONEY. 
Agents Wanted 


, Hart Pioneer Nurseries 
Box 31. 


Fort Scott, Kans., 











ey 
complete 
and gasoline tanks, batteries 
ndare to when 
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A 
Lower 
Price. 


Far less than any other mill of standard make. 
The difference is clear gain. There is not now 
and never has been any superior to the standard 


NEW HOLLAND 
FEED MILL. 


Noted for fast grinding, easy running, dura- 
bility and wide range of work. Ear corn and 
small grain feed mixtures, coarse or fine, table 
meal.etc, Millsin different styles and sizes, 
with or without elevator or bagger. Let us send 
— one on free trial. No obligation to buy and 

expense if you don't like it. Catalog free. 


Write for booklet on our fast cutting Wood 
Saws, the best made, 


New Holland Mch. Co., 
Box 137. New Holland, Pa, 

























Your Money’s Worth | 


‘When you buy a buffalo robe, you 
‘want your money's worth, in. 
wear, in satisfaction, ip 
Jooks, and in service, 

You will get your 
money's worth if 
you insist on, 

a genu- 

ine 


you won’t 

O i ; if you allow the 

vi Storekeeper to sell 

you" an imitation. & The 

genuine ‘*Wallace’’ wears like 

a real buffalo hide, and keeps cut, 
all wind, cold and rain., 

Look for this trade-mark... 1) 
is a guarantee of .real ) 
value... Your’ 
dealer has it or) 
will get it for. 
yous 





. 

Built for Business 
Pacquber gueines and boilers are built for 
kn 8 and durability on the road as 
wellas atwork. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 


Catal value, For general 

Eagloes Betlert’ Bowe all-round service 
and Threshers. 
FREE. 


FARQUHAR 


ai, || ENCINES 
NB ea SAW MILLS 


: : | 
eco) = 
RiGee 


tales 


; 
as 


as 
_ 

Pt 
‘net 


Co. Ltd. 
York, Pa, 


” 








Dur 1906 Mode? Machine saws faster, runs easier and will last 
longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 12-year-old 
9 ce for catalog latest 





boy or the booed . 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 158 Es Harrisoa St., Chicago, ll 





Send us your address 

and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
plain the busi fully, b tee aclear profit 


ex > we §' 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 1336 Detroi, Mich. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








THE PEERLESS GRANGE MEETING 


The Great Grange Convention Is Over. 





[From Page 551.] 
chaplain, but W. K. Thompson of 


South Carolina won out on the third 
ballot with 26 votes, while his con- 
testant, E. W. Westgate, secured 24. 


For treasurer the entire vote of the 
grange with the exception of two bal- 
lots was cast for Mrs Eva S. McDowell 
of Rome, N Y. For secretary, C. M. 
Freeman of Tippecanoe City, O, won 
out on the first round with 32 votes to 
his credit, while W. F. Hill, the ener- 
getic master of Pennsylvania state 
grange, secured 18 votes. For gate- 
keeper A. C. Powers of Wisconsin won 
with 380 votes, while B. G. Leedy of 
Oregon secured 18 and Brother West- 
gate two. 

The treasurer of the national grange, 
Mrs E. S. McDowell of Rome, N Y, 
is the wife of one of the founders of 
the order. She became a member of 
their home grange soon after her 
marriage, 30 years ago. Mr McDow- 
ell was at that time treasurer of the 
national grange and Mrs McDowell be- 
gan keeping the treasurer’s books for 
him very soon after their marriage. 
She has kept the books ever since. 


~ — 
















E > Sa aii ‘ 
MRS E. S. MCDOWELL, NAT'L TREAS. 
She was elected to succeed him at the 
annual session held at Syracuse in the 
fall of 1893, it being certain that hYs 
health would no longer enable him to 
fulfill the duties of the office. Since 
that time she has been re-elected at 
every session. 

For the lady officers Mrs George S. 
Ladd of Massachusetts was elected 
Ceres by 26 votes. The other votes 
were scattered among Mrs Hill, Mrs 
Wilson, Mrs Horton and Mrs Wolcott. 
For Flora Mrs George B. Horton of 
Michigan won out on the second bal- 
lot with 30 votes. For Pomona Mrs 
George W. Baird won out on the sec- 
ond ballot with 27 votes. Lady assist- 
ant steward went to Mrs Joanna M. 
Walker of Delaware. State master F. 
A. Derthick of Ohio was re-elected to 
the executive committee. 

A large number of resolutions deal- 
ing with some of the most important 


questions of the 
Gay were consid- 
@red and passed. 
One voting a pen- 


Bion of $1200 a year 
to Brother O. H. 
Kelléy, the founder 
of the grange, was 
i very pleasing to 
every member of 
the order. Brother 
Kelly was present 
at this session and 
occupied the place 
of honor by the 
s ide of Worthy 
Master Jones on 
the platform. He 
delivered a very spirited address, call- 
ing attention to some of the early fea- 
tures of grange work. He declared in 
most emphatic terms, that the grange 
would not have been kept alive in its 
earlier days had it not been for the ef- 
forts and encouragement he received 
from his niece and assistant, Caroline 
Hall. Brother Kelly had with him @ 
letter written to him October 29, 1869, 
by William Saunders, one of the found- 
ers of the order, in which the following 
statement was made: “You are still 
driving on and will make your order 
go. I call it your order, as you not 
only conceived the idea, but are mak- 
ing it go, ‘unaided and alone’. 
Brother 





JOSEPH B AGER, 
MaSiLER MD GRANGE. 


Kelley had this letter framed 
between pieces of glass and proudly 





earried it around with him, showing 
it to friends. 
AN EFFICIENT LEADER, 
The new national master, Nahum 
Josiah Bachelder, was born on High- 
land farm at Hast Andover, N H, Sep- 





F. A. DERTHICK, OHIO. 
tember 3, 1854. He was given the de- 
gree of master of arts by Dartmouth 
college in 1889. Upon completing 
school duties, he gave his attention to 
practical farming in dairy and market 
garden lines and later to fruit grow- 
ing. In January, 1877, Mr Bachelder 
became a member of Highland Lake 
grange at East Andover and the fol- 
lowing May was elected lecturer, serv- 
ing until December, 1879. He was sec 
retary of the New Hampshire state 
board of agriculture from 1887 to the 
present time and has held many of- 
fices, including that of governor of 
New Hampshire in 1903-4. 
SOME IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS. 


Master Horton of Michigan pre- 
sented a _ resolution indorsing Pres 


Roosevelt’s efforts to secure justice for 
the producers and consumers of the 
country in relation to interstate car- 
riers, and favoring an amendment 
to the interstate commerce law which 
will allow the interstate commerce 
commission to hear complaints against 
any existing rate and regulation and, 
if the same is found to be unjust and 
unreasonable, to order in its place a 
reasonable rate or regulation to gointo 
effect within a reasonable time and re- 
main in force until and unless the 
court sets it aside. This was referred 
to the committee on,resolutions. The 
resolution introduced by Master Hor- 
ton providing for the revision of the 
juvenile ritual and asking that a com- 
mittee be appointed for that purpose 
was adopted. 

The resolution introduced by C. O. 
Raine of Missouri favoring the organ- 
ization of independent telephone com- 





NATIONAL OVERSEER T. C. ATKESON. 
panies among farmers was referred to 
the appropriate committee, as was 
also that of State Master Hill of Penn- 
sylvania expressing appreciation of 
the work of the press of the United 
States in behalf of the order. Brother 
O. Wilson of Illinois, chairman of the 
committee on dormant granges, sub- 
mitted a report in which he urged 
that special effort be made to organize 
every state that an appropriation of 
$6000 for extension work be made and 
that three general deputies be ap- 
pointed by the national master to 





have the work with full 
power to act. 

Chairman Bell of the committee en 
resolutions reported favorably on those 
te urge representatives in congress to 
use their best efforts to keep the tax 
on colored oleomargarine at 10 cents 
per pound, as it now that efforts 
be made through various state granges 
to secure legislation against the manu- 
facture and sale cigarettes and 
cigarette paper; and on the investiga- 


in charge 


is; 


oi 


tions now going on in the depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington, 
asking that every possible effort be 


made to punish all guilty parties with 
a view to keeping this department free 
from everything that will impair the 
confidence of the people in it. 

The committee on the good of the 
order recommended that the grange 
co-operate with other agricultural or- 
ganizations having like aims and pur- 
poses, 

The master of Kentucky _ state 
grange, F. P. Wolcott, has for 35 years 
given his constant 
and active efforts 
to the organization. 
He has been state 
master four years, 
The grange in Ken- 
tucky, has, at pres- 
ent, a brighter out- 
look than at any 
time during the 
past 25 years. 
Grange halls are 
b ein g erected, 
thereby giving sta- 
bility to the order. 








F. 
{ As a factor in the 
social] and intellectual life of the farm- 
er, the grange is gradually, if slowly, 


P. WOLCOTT. 


winning the respect and 
the farmers of Kentucky. The co-op- 
erative work which is incidental to 
the general work of the order is being 
conducted most successfully and with 
handsome profit. 

The master of 


support of 


the South Carolina 
Thompson, in July 
S72 took part in the 
first grange organ- 
ized in his county. 
He served as secre- 
tary of his local 
grange for over 20 
years., and on the 
executive committee 
for several years. In 
1888 he was elected 
state master. In 
1890 the _ order 
ceased to exist as a 
_ State grange on ac- 
W. K. THOMPSUN. count of a number 
granges falling below 
number to compose a 
In 1896 there was a re- 


state grange, W. K. 


a ee 














of subordinate 
the required 
state grange. 


organization of the state grange. 
Mr Thompson was re-elected mas- 
ter and has been re-elected every 
two years since. After acting as 
chaplain of the national grange for 
two sessions he was elected in 1901 and 
re-elected in 1903 to that position. He 
has never ceased to work for the up- 


lifting and best interests of the agri- 
cultural class. 





FOR THE BUSINESS FARMER. 

The 1906 edition of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmers’ 
Almanac is of greatest interest to every 
progressive farmer, as it contains 
chapters on that very important sub- 
ject, Commercial Agriculture, which 
cover the movement of all the princi- 
pal farm crops, live stock, dairy prod- 
ucts and comparative values of the 
same at the various markets. This 
also includes many tables comparing 
the crops of the’ past year with those 
of previous years, and considerable 
space is devoted to the import and ex- 
port trade in farm products, informa- 
tion about the tariff on farm goods 
and the markets of the world. In ad- 
dition to this special matter compiled 
exclusively for this year’s book, it will 
contain the Crop Reports of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. These are authori- 
tative and are so arranged as to be 
available for ready reference, and the 
tables covering these reports summa- 
rize briefly, yet thoroughly, not only 
such staples as wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
potatoes, etc, but also the money 
crops, as onions, tobacco, hops, broom 
corn, etc. A more complete announce- 
ment giving the terms upon which this 
book can be had, and covering other 
important features of this work, will 
be found on another page of. this 


journal. 

















Notes from the Dairy Farms. 





My 15 grade Holstein cows are do- 
ing somewhat better than last year. 
Last spring as milk was rated at 3%, 
I fed veals. July milk rated 4%, Aug- 
ust a small fraction more and Septem- 
ber 4.175. Pasture is much better this 
year than last and most farmers have 
plenty of roughage such as hay, mil- 
let, and corn with ears cut up with the 
stalks. Fresh dairy cows can be 
bought for about $40. I generally 
keep a Holstein sire with the herd. 
Cows are tested ky the dairy com- 
pany occasionally. They do not re- 
turn skimmed milk.—[A. S. Kirkland, 
Chenango County, N Y. 

Last year my 10 Holstein cows gave 
somewhat less milk than this year. 
They now get about 20 pounds hay 
and seven to ten pounds grain daily. 
My principal heavy foods are corn, 
oats, mixed feeds and gluten. This 
fall I have about 20 tons hay and a 
large quantity corn stalks and straw 
stored for winter. Farmers in this sec- 
tion have plenty of roughage stored. 
Fresh dairy cows sell-at $50 to $60. 
Milk is delivered at $1.04 per 40-quart 
can at Cassville, where 100 cans are 
shipped daily.—[{J. D. Gallup, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

My herd of Holsteins is yielding 
tbout the same quantity of milk as last 


year. This sells for $1 per 40-quart 
can, at Appalachian station, where 
about 55 cans are delivered daily. 
Farmers are satisfied with these prices. 


During the past year eight calves were 
sold for $40 and two $19.20. I made 
an average of $81.48 per cow. Fresh 
dairy cows can be purchased for about 
$40. I have about 200 tons of silage. 
Cows get about 40 pounds of this daily 
during fall and winter, together with 
six to nine pounds per cow of equal 
parts wheat bran and buckwheat mid- 
dlings.—[C. F. Giles, Tioga County, 
N ¥. 

At present I milk six cows and later 
will have 12. They are doing much 
better than last season. Milk is sold 
to a local co-operative creamery which 
takes about 75 cans from this neigh- 
borhood daily. Farmers are satisfied 
with the prices and I think all get 
the same. My winter returns were 
about $70 a cow. This fall the pas- 
ture is better than last year and farm- 
ers have plenty of roughage, mine is 
principally clover hay which is fed in 
lots of 15 to 25 pounds per cow, be- 
sides all the corn fodder the cows will 
use. A mixture of two parts wheat 
bran and one each gluten and linseed 
meal is also fed. An average price 
for fresh dairy cows is $40. Some of 
my cows give 8,000 pounds of milk a 
year. Skimmed milk can be bought 
from the creamery at 10 cents per can 
of about 85 pounds.—[E. Stark- 
weather, Otsego County, N Y. 

My 12 mixed Ayrshire and Holstein 
cows have yielded about 10% more 
milk this season than last. The prices 
received have been about 5 cents 
below Borden’s for 4% milk and 2 
cents for each 0.1% before this. My 
milk tests 4.4 on an average and is 
sold to a local company which at 
present gives me 8 cents above 
Borden’s prices. About 100 cans are 
delivered daily. Since January my re- 
turns have been about $370. I have 
about 60 tons corn silage which is fed 
from one-half to two bushels per cow 
according to the value of her milk. 
Resides this I mix 100 pounds each of 
gluten, hominy and mixed _ feed 
with 200 pounds molasses feed. Fresh 
dairy cows average from $40 to $50 
each. My cows are tested frequently; 
the best one gives 40 pounds milk a 
day. Skimmed milk can be had from 
the creamery at 15 cents a can in win- 
ter and 10 cents in summer.—[C. E. 
Chamberlain, Delaware County, N Y. 

This year I have only three milking 
Holstein and Jersey cows and they give 
considerably less milk than at this 
time last year. Milk sells at the Bor- 
den shipping station for $1.50 per hun- 
dred. About 175 cans are delivered 
daily and shippers are satisfied with 
price. Our principal heavy foods are 
gluten and hominy. This, with bran 
in about equal parts, is given at the 
rate of eight quarts daily. Middlings, 
gluten and cornmeal cost $25 per ton, 
cottonseed meal $28 and linseed meal 
$30. A fair average price for a fresh 
dairy cow is $45. My cows are tested 


regularly and 4%% is a fair average 
of butter fat—[{M. C. Matteson, Che- 
Pango County, N Y. 





| 52 Lafayette Place, 


JEASTERN 


The popular foods here for dairy 
cows are oats and barley and gluten 
mixed with shorts. I have between 
650 and 700 bushels oats and barley, 
and 100 corn. This is fed to ordinary 
cows six to 12 quarts per day; fresh 
milkers get 12 quarts. It costs $23 
aton. Middlings cost $22, linseed meal 
$30, gluten and cornmeal $25 and shorts 
$18.50. Prices are 2% cents per quart 
delivered at the station. I think some 
farmers are dissatisfied with these 
prices. During the months from April 
to September my returns were $463.85. 
Eight of the cows were two and three- 
year-old heifers.—[G. W. Allen, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

This year we are milking 23 Holstein 
cows which give about the same as 
last year. We get 94 cents per 40- 
quart can delivered to a condensed 
cream company, which gets between 
40 and 50 cans daily from this vicin- 
ity. Farmers are not satisfied with 
this price. The entire milk is sold 
and nothing comes back. Pasturage 
was short this year because of dry 
weather, but most farmers have 
enough roughage, such as hay, straw 
and corn fodder. I have about 60 
tons stored. The animals get all they 
can eat and from four to eight quarts 
of concentrated feed daily. Cornmeal, 
wheat bran, buckwheat and middlings 
are purchased according to the price 
and fed according to the yield of milk 
the animal gives. Grade cows are 
worth about $40 when fresh. I keep 
a full blooded registered bull whose 
dam made a record of a little over 20 
pounds a day.—[Isaac Magoon, Steu- 
ben County, N Y. 

a a 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable A A.” 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you caa advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address cn, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





BERRY PLANTS—Strawberries, raspberries 
blackberries, etc. I wish to correspond with pros- 
pective buyers, Catalog and valuable information 
free, Address, L. J. FARMER, Box “A,” Pulaski, 
N Y¥. 


MILK PRODUCTION 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks, $3 each, 
$7.50 for trio. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively, Fine cockeiels, $120 each. No money 
in advance. Return at my expense if not satis- 
fied, Circular freee GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, 
%, 








POULTRY PAPER, 44 pages, illustrated, 25 cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial 10c; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10c; 
sample freee POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 
N ¥. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Blue Anda- 
lusian chickens. Best thoroughbred stock at rea- 
sonable prices. Write wants, WILLIS C, JOHN- 
STON, Homer City, Pa, 


POULTRY BOOKS—‘‘Art of Poultry Breeding,’ 
“The Hen Rusiness,”’ ‘“‘Low Cost Poultry Houses.’’ 
Each 2 cents. All 50 cents, “COURIER,” Box 
C, Chatham, N Y. 














LIGHT BRAHMA, Barred Rock cockerels, $2. 

Rare bargains. Beautiful birds, Catalog free. 
Write quick, BR'GHTHOME FARMS, Roslyn, 
LL 





FOR SALE—16 Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
ccckerels. They are very fine. Chamberlin’s strain, 
J. G. BROOMALL, Elkin Park, Pa, 

2000 POULTRY, ferrets, « dogs, | pigeons, | hares, ete. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 








J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, prize win- 
ners; heavy weights; correct color, FULMER 


DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, White Wy- 
andotte cockerelz, Beautiful birds. MRS N. E, 











BLANTON, Blantons, Va, 
BUFF TURKEYS—Largest strain, Orpington 
cockerels, WILLIS WILSON, Chandlersville, VO. 
BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, Pekin ducks. 
FRANK VAN NOSTRAND, Romulus, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Fine Toulouse geese, colored Mus- 
covy ducks, D. 8. SWEET, Akin, N Y. 


1” BARRED ROCK pullets and cockerels, $1 to 
$1.50 each. S. Y. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


PEACOCKS and Pea hens, fine, for sale, $3 
each, by J. BOSLEY, Kenoza Lake, N Y. 


ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds. EDWIN 
BAUM, Potsdam, N Y. 


HOMER PIGHONS for sale. 
Knoxville, Pa. 











e. F. D. ). FREEBORN, 





LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 





Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 
FOR SALE—Registered Oxford sheep, yearling 


rams, yearling ewes, ram lambs and ewe lambs; 
also grade Hackney colts, sired at Maplewood Hack- 
ney stad, C. B, BOWEN, Attica, N Y. 


TWO THOROUGHBRED Berkshire sows, large 
enough to breed, also a fine litter of ten fail 











pigs, ready for shipment. WM MULLIGAN, Rock- 
let, N ¥. 
OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS, two months 


old, $8 Silver's hichest-priced strain, Only best 
ye shipped. CROSSROAD FARM, Plattsburg, 





; cured for all graduates, 
| free. 
| Box 1, 
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’ COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultr# butter, 
eggs, hay, straw aud produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadeiphia, Established 1844. _ Prompt compe, 


PCULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fruits, roduce 
sold, highest prices, T. J. HOOVER, Phila elphia, 


DOGS. RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, Good hunters and trailers, Stamps 
for —. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, P 


10% FERRETS, some trained. Price Vist and 
book mailed free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, 0, 


FOR SALE— Water Spaniels ‘and White Rocks, 
H, PRINCE, Odessa, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 














A. 








AGENTS WANTED—Quick seller, The time- 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over a thou- 
sand sold in one county, Expect total sales 
for next year to reach 300,000. Jason Day, Clifford, 
Mich, sold 200 in October. L, F. Farrar, Roches- 
ter, Vt, has already sold nearly 500, and he has 
made as high as $2 in a day. He sold his first 
10 in ten days. William J, Lewis, Croswell, 
Mich, sold 50 in eight days. George Sandberg, 
Mt Pleasant, Ia, sold eight one afternoon, D. A, 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly 5, 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold 20 in four days. bh, 
L. Hoke, Odell, Ill, has averaged seven per day. 
One afternoon he saw i2 farmers and sold ten, 
J. D. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold M4 the first 
day out, Hundreds of other successful agents are 
making excellent money. Why not you? It is 
easier than you think, Sells itself. Something 
brand new, No farmer can afford to be with- 
out it, Don’t delay. Time is money. Write 
to-day before someone else takes the agency tor 
your locality. Write right now. FARM RECORwY 
co, 14 Main St, Newton, la, 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other railroads. Experience wn- 
necessary. Firemen $70 monthly, become engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $65, become conductors 
and earn $110 Name position preferred. State 
age. Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 
young men. Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, 








WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
Ifiustrated catalog mailed 
EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 

Lebanon, Pa. 





WANTED—Young men; railroad, electric and 
steam power experience unnecessary. Instructions 
by mail, Address A. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





~~ WANTED—Agents to sell 
or part time; fast selling 
ritory. PROTECTIVE 


nursery stock, whole 
specialties; choice ter- 
NURSERIES, Geneva, 


a . 








FARM ER SALESMBN WANTED—For account 
books, and five-year diaries, especially for farmers, 
CHAS AS H. ALLEN CO, Rochester, N Y¥, 


~~ SITU. AT IONS Ww. \NTED—MEN. 


WANTED—A position as ” foreman on a larce 
farm, Best of references, Address BOX 119, Red 


Bank, N J. 


“SITUATION WANTED by a young man on 
a farm. JOHN TOBIAS, Forest City, Pa, 








POLAND-CHINAS, Barred Rocks. Fancy young 
boars and young sows bred. Strictly choice breed- 
ing cockerels. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


19 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN heifers, two to 
six months old, Prices very low for quick sales, 
JOHN GODFREY, Fulton, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows, bulls and 
calves; Collie pups, SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalus- 
ing, Pa. 











POTATOES—Bliss, Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Coin, 
Hustler, Noroton Beauty, Quick Lunch, oe 1 
low, Rose, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N 


a. farmers to 
ares, Write for particulars. 
SOSTWICK, Newark, N Y¥. 





oor NIGHT ‘ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





20 BUSHELS FIELD CORN, extra quality, 
large kerneled, eight rowed, selected and tipped 
for hulled corn, Worth double ordinary corn for 
feeding. F. F. DOW, Houghton Hall, - Orford, 
N 


. 





RAISE BETTER CALVES at half the cost of 
milk. Blatchford’s calf meal, At your dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wau- 
kegan, Il. Pamphlet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS earn from $25 to 
$100 per week. You can learn quickly, Send for 
information. Free. PAGE-DAVIS CO, 92 Wabash 
Ave, Chicago, Il, 

LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 
each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers use 
them, Catalog frees F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, I. 

HORSE, HOG, POULTRY fence, low prices to in- 
trodnce quick. Catalog free, KITSELMAN 
BROTHERS, Muncie, Ind, 

















m BARGAIN—Aberdeen Angus cows, heifers and 
bulls. W, H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 


PERCHERON and a French ay stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, 


CHESTERS, Plymouths, Leghorns, 
PAINE, 8o Randolph, Vt. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars; sows bred. L. 
©. NUXON, Lebanon, 0, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


BEFORE BUYING INCUBATORS get our free 
catalog, It will give you some money-saving 
points, even if you do not bay of us, COLUMBIA 








Collies, 

















INCUBATOR CO, Box 32, Delaware City, Del. 
LOW PRICES on bone cutters, clover cutters, 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry supplies. Fee 
supply catalog. Address manufacturer, HUMPH- 
REY, Case street, Joliet, Il, 
PATENT attorney, VANS, Wal- 


SAMURL H. E 
ter Building, Washington, D C. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. | 


5 H P SECOND-HAND gasoline engine, as good 
as new. Also all sizes and styles new engines. 
Catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 
Philadelphia Bourse Building, 


WARRANTED FOUNTAIN at wholesale prices, 
Write at once, BOX C, Burke, N Y. 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


one dongtiitiateniiciineiiandibe ee 

MARYLAND FARMS are money-makers for stock, 
poultry, corn, grain, peaches, berries and early 
vegetables. Mild winters, Write for big illustrated 
circular of farm bargains. F. B. ALLAN Drawer 
45, Prineess Anne, Md, 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
ag & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
fork. 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION—Catatog free, 
260-acre farm near Ocean City, Md, $25 per acre, 
100 other farms in mild, healthful climate, O, M, 
PURNELL, Snow Hill, Md, ' 


FLORIDA —For investments, homes, farms, fru 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars «@ 
“on addres BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

la. 

















unimproved 
fine 


FOR 
land in 
location, 


SALE—A quarter section of 
Escambia (Co, Fla, near railroad, 
E, R. WARD, Conneaut, 0. 





Always More Than Satisfied. 


- We were able to sel! what eggs we 
wished to with one insertion, and we 
have always been more than satisfied 
with results of the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American  Agriculturist. 
[Thompson & Hewitt, Gouverneur, 
Ba. Me 








© 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soul, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the ‘old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


GEORGIA. 


The Scuppernong as a Home Grape. 
WILLOUGHUBY & RIEGEL, SPAULDING CO, GA. 
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The Scuppernong is purely a south- 
ern grape, and is not hardy above the 
middle of Virginia, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, except in favored localities, 
although vines in middle Georgia en- 
dured a temperature of 7 degrees be- 
low zero in 1899. It is said the Scup- 
pernong was discovered by the colony 
of Sir Walter Raleigh on the island of 
Roanoke, N C, in 1554. There is no 
other grape so universally known and 
used in the south. It requires no 
pruning whatever, does not rot, and 
stands almost any kind of neglect. 

The most common method of train- 
ing is to erect an arbor by planting 
two rows of posts at convenient dis- 
tances apart, nailing rails or strips at 
the top for cross pieces, and then cov- 
ering the space overhead with slats or 
small poles to support the vines. We 
much prefer to stretch wire overhead 
on the cross pieces instead of slats or 
poles, as the wire will last indefinitely, 
and is not in the way when picking the 
fruit. This arbor should be just high 
enough to miss the head of a person 
of average hight. The main stalk of 
the vine is trained straight up to the 
center of the trellis work without side 
branches, and then is permitted to 
branch profusely in all directions hor- 
izontally. 

For table use the grapes are usually 
picked by hand in quart or gallon 
baskets. For wine making they are 
often shaken down on a sheet spread 
beneath, and can be very quickly 
gathered. The bunches each contain 
from three to seven berries, which 
part very easily from the pedicel. 
When ripe they are a lustrous golden 
brown color, something like a russet 
apple, and vary considerably in size 
and quality. They usually begin to 
bear during the last of July or early in 
August, and continue to ripen fruit for 
two and one-half to three months in 
favorable seasons, often averaging 
more than a bushel of fruit to the vine. 


The Scuppernong having reflexed 
stamens, does not bear well when 
planted alone, but is readily ferti- 


lized by either the native Muscadine, 
or by a staminate Scuppernong vine. 
Nurserymen usually supply a sufficient 
nunmrber of these for pollination. The 
vines are propagated from rooted lay- 
ers, as they will not grow from cut- 
tings. The Scuppernong is at once 
the most reliable and most productive 
grape for the south, and should-_ be 
even more generally planted for home 
use and near-by markets. It does not 
ship well for long distances. 


General Conditions in Georgia. 


Cotton picking is entirely over in 
the cotton belt of the state and is 
practically over everywhere. Oats and 
wheat are coming up nicely and the 
warm weather is giving them a nice 
start. The cotton growers’ auxiliary 
associations all over the state are get- 
ting in close touch and while it is a 
question as to whether all will hold 
for 15 cents or not, it is absolutely cer- 
tain, that but few Will sell for less than 
11 cents, the minimum price origi- 
nally agreed upon by the national cot- 
ton growers’ association. 

The present season offers an excel- 
Jent opportunity for farmers to im- 








prove appearance of the farms, repair 
= 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


buildings and fences and prepare the 
soil early for next year’s crop. If 
this method would be generally pur- 
sued by farmers, a largely increased 
production would result and one 
would hear but little of the scarcity of 
labor, as not so much work would be 
required to make a crop. The univer- 
sal advance in land prices is having a 
great effect in all lines. Immigrants 
are coming south for all purposes, but 
it seems as if the Germans will be 
the greatest factor from such a source, 
so far as the agricultural world is 
concerned. 





Burke Co—What is known as the 
Purke Co field assn recently turned 
loose over 1000 partridges for use in 


the big field trial this month. This is 
the second meet held under the aus- 


pices of this assn, and at the last, dogs 
from all parts of the U S were en- 
tered. The different events in which 
the hunting dogs will be entered are 
the Eastern, Continental, Dayton, Pony’ 
and Ga trials. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Iredell Ce—Most wheat seeded, but 
very little up. A larger crop than us- 
ual sown. Winter oats and early sown 
rye looking well. Corn crop gathered 
and a better yield than was expected. 
An average of possibly 20 bus p acre. 
Cotton picking just about over. Farm 
labor very scarce. 


Davie Co—Wheat is looking better 
since the drouth was broken. It will 
now enter the winter in almost an 
average condition. Farmers generally 
are in pretty good shape, having sold 
at least two-thirds of their cotton for 
figures ranging from 10 and Ilc p Ib. 
They are now in shape to hold the 
remainder for whatever advance may 
come. Those who have tobacco are get 
ting it off at a little better price than 
they got for last year’s crop. The av- 
erage for all grades is something like 
$7 p 100 Ibs. The price being paid for 
corn is 50¢ p bu, which is not satisfac- 
tory. Not much being sold. This crop 
is not as large as expected, but it is 
nearly all sound and most of it is 
housed in good shape. 


KENTUCKY, 





Owen’s First Institute— The first 
farmers’ institute ever held in Owen 
Co was conducted by the Owen Co 
farmers’ club at Owenton last week, 
and was a great success, There was @ 
large attendance and great interest 
was shown in the various addresses 
given. Hon Hubert Vreeland, com- 
missioner of agri, and his assistant, R. 
Cc. Crenshaw, were present and as- 
sisted in the work. Prof W. P. Scherf- 
fies of the agri exper sta at Lexington, 
M. A. Hanna of Shelby Co, and Charles 
McIntyre of O also took part. There 
were large quantities of fruit products 
on exhibition. 

Sayette Co—The farm of R. R. 
Early, on the Maysville pike, about 
three miles from Lexington, was sold 
at public auction recently on an aver- 
age of $145 p acre, to Mrs Scotia I. 
Chenoweth. The property was sold in 
two tracts of 129 acres each, the first 
bringing $140 and the second $150 p 
acre. 





FLORIDA. 





Alachua Co—Cane grinding and syr- 
up making are now the order of the 
day. Farmers say the product is the 
finest for years. Naval stores, lumber 
and wood operators are taxed to the 
limit with business. 

Bradford Co—Recent fine weather 
has given farmers a good chance to 
save their various crops. Better yields 
than expected a while ago have been 
secured. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee Poultry Shows will be well 
in evidence this season. We have had 
notification of more than half a dozen. 
Since these will be of great education- 
al value to all who attend it is advis- 
able for every farmer within a radius 


of 50 miles to go to at least one and to 
compare his own poultry with the best 


shown. Such a procedure should re- 
sult in his keeping improved stock 
and thus gaining a larger income. The 


remaining shows are: Bristol, D 13-15: 
Chattanooga, J 10-13; Cleveland, D 
20-22; Columbia, D 19-22; Greenfield, 
ea Knoxville, J 17-19; Nashville, 
J 1-6. 


VIRGINIA. 





Accomac Co—Biggest crop of sweet 
potatoes harvested this year that has 
ever been secured in this section. The 
estimate of number of bbls shipped is 
1,000,000, with large quantities put up 
in piles for better prices in the win- 
ter. One farmer recently dug 9 bbls 
from 260 plants. 


Northumberland Co—Farmers are 
getting ready for winter. They have 
plenty of hay to last till next spring. 
Great logs are now being hauled and 
stacked up to furnish the winter’s 
wood supply. 

Buckingham Co—Huntsmen have 
had fine weather this season, but game 
seems to be scarce, especially part- 
ridges. There are but few deer, and 
wild turkeys are scarcer than for 
years, 





TEXAS 
Aftermath of the Dallas Fair. 





From the standpoint of strict agri- 
cultural and horticultural exhibits, 
the show was disappointing inasmuch 
as these features with the exception 
of live stock, hogs and horses were 
inferior to what they should have 
been to properly represent the agri- 
cultural resources of the state. The 
awards, etc, were given last week by 
Orange Judd Farmer. Ten years ago 
the Dallas fair was noted on account 
of the magnificent display of farm 
products which were annually shown. 
At that time there existed a keen riv- 
alry between the various counties, es- 
pecially of north Texas, in making dis- 
plays at the Dallas fair, and the result 
Was one of the largest and best agri- 
cultural exhibits in the south or west. 
Under the new management, or in re- 
cent years, this county rivalry has 
lapsed and there is no other great in- 
centive to keep up spirit to take its 
place, the result being that the fair 
has degenerated into a sort of car- 
nival whose chief features are the 
side shows and the horse races, 

This is regretted, it is believed, by 
a great majority of actual farmers and 
all of those interested in the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of 
the state and the advertising of the 
country. Something should be devised 
by which this old-time interest in 
making displays of agricultural and 
horticultural productS could be _ re- 
vived. The prizes offered are certain- 
ly adequate to stimulate interest, but 
something more is needed to cause the 
farmers to bring up their products for 
exhibit. 

The San Antonio fair, following the 
the Dallas event, has eclipsed the Dal- 
las fair for the past few years in re- 
gard to her agricultural displays, and 
from what can be learned she this 
year has an excellent display of ag- 
ricultural and horticultural products. 
The season in southern and western 
Texas has been especially favorable 
on account of timely rains and the 
farmers are all keen to show the mag- 
nificent display they can make when 
the season is favorable enough to al- 
low the native richness of the soil to 
manifest itself. 


a> 
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Lamar Co—Cotton is about two- 
thirds gathered. Only light frosts 
have visited this section. Rainy, un- 
favorable weather has been frequent 
here, making it difficult to gather the 
crop and it is feared that if it con- 
tinues to rain, a large per cent of the 
green bolls will not open. Corn is sell- 
ing at 50c p bu. Hogs bring a fair 
price. Catttle low, as are also mules 
and horses, all due to short crops, 





Travis Co—Recent rains have wet 
the ground thoroughly. Very few oats 
sown; some up to a good stand. Cot- 
ton about all picked. Cane and fod- 
der scarce. 


Corn 45 to 50c p bu. Very 





few cattle being fed. Pastures are 
in good condition, though stock are 
only in moderate condition, owing to 
dry weather during summer. 


Guadalupe Co—Up to Nov 1, the 
weather for the preceding months had 


been very dry. Since that time, how- 
ever, there have been several fine 
rains which have put the ground in 
fine shape for fall plowing. Farm- 
ers are now busy planting oats and 
wheat. The cotton crop is about all 
gathered. It was very light, but 
brought a good price, which is much 
better than a big crop at 5 and 6c. 


Corn a good crop, averaging bout 40 
bus p acre, oats 35 bus, wheat 10 to 12 


bus, but not very much planted ‘in 
this section. The hay crop ofe sor- 
ghum and Johnson grass is’ good. 


Hogs in good condition and about 10% 
increase over last year. 

Wise 
vested: 


Co—Cotton is two-thirds har- 
yield 1-8 bale p acre. Corn is 
not all gathered; yield 30 bus p acre. 
Corn is selling at 45c p bu, wheat Sic. 
More wheat sown than usual and it is 
nearly all up and looks fine. More 
fat hogs than usual, selling at 4%e 
p Ib. food horses are $75 to $125, 
mules $100 to $150, mule colts $40 to 
$50. Money plentiful. Farmers are 
building new houses and barns. 

De Witt Co—The harvesting of rice 
is under way. The crop is a very 
good one. There is a great demand 
for rented land here. A good many 
are purchasing homes. The pecan 
crop was good last year in this sec- 
tion, but a look at the trees now éndi- 
cates a small yield for this year. The 
turkey crop will make up the financial 
difference, however. 

Smith Co—This section is a great 
trucking region and all kinds of fruit 
do well here. Cotton makes all the 
way from % to a bale of cotton p 
acre and some few acres with special 
attention make 2 bales. Corn makes 
from 10 to 40 bus p acre and from 40 
to 50 bus of potatoes, and all the sweet 
potatoes that a man can house. Times 
are rather dull here. Land is worth 
from $10 to $50 p acre and going up 
all the time, 


Young Co—Corn and forage crops 


made good yields and cotton made 
about % bale p acre. There is no 
black mud, no sand storms and no boll 
weevil. Ranch land is about all dis- 
posed of here, although there is some 
coming on the market as prices ad- 
vance. One can still get good, unim- 
proved land at $10 p acre and im- 
proved from $12 to $15 p acre. 

Caldwell Co—At a recent 
of the stockholders of the 
fair assn, it was decided to hold the 
next fair Dec 14-16 at the fair 
grounds near Lockhart. Liberal sub- 
scriptions have been made and from 
present prospects the exhibits will be 
especially fine and the fair a great 
success, 


meeting 
Caldwell 


ARKANSAS, 
Arkansas’ First Rice Mill. 


W. J. PRINDLE, PULASKI COUNTY. 








The first rice mill in Arkansas will 
be erected at Lonoke by J. A. Lambert 
of ‘Houston, Tex. 

This mill, with a capacity of 200 
barrels daily, to be shortly increased 
to 500 barrels, will clean and prepare 
the rice for market and will do much 
toward the development of rice grow- 
ing in this section. 


Previously the crop  has_ been 
shipped to New Orleans as the only 
market for Arkansas rice, but Mr 


Lambert’s mill will enable growers to 
secure a ready home market. Rice 
growing on Arkansas prairies is an 
infant industry, yet all interested are 
enthusiastic over the wonderful yields 
that have been made, even under ad- 
verse conditions and a big boom is an- 
ticipated in the next few years. 





Madison Co—Stock of all kinds are 


in good health and thriving. Hogs 
are 4c p Ib, cattle 1%c, corn 40c’p bu, 
wheat 80c, green apples 40 to 50c. 
Conditions in general point to a very 
prosperous season for the farmers of 
this county. The weather has been 
fine and farmers are taking advantage 
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of it. There has been more grass 
sowed this year than ever before and 
more than ever will be put in next 
year. This section is noted for its 
good grass. 


Baxter Co—The weather is some- 
what wet, but cotton picking is pro- 
eressing satisfactorily. Crop is about 
three-fourths of average. Good lint 
at good prices. Corn an average crop, 
but not in best condition. Sweet po- 

toes and truck fine. Live stock look- 
ing well Hogs are not doing well, as 
mast is not abundant. 


Independence Co—About 80% of the 
otton crop is gathered; price at pres- 
ent about lle p bu: the yield will be 
°0 to 25% less than last year. Corn 
crop light, due to overflow and too 
1uch rain. About one-half the crop 
is gathered; ruling price 50c p bu. 
Wet weather is retarding the progress 
“wheat sowing... Some wheat is up to 
oo@ stand and looking well. Sweet 
to crop good and now being har- 
ted; worth 40 to 60c p bu. 
Franklin Co—Heavy frosts* have 
illed nearly all of the vegetation. 
Cotton made a poor yield. The severe 
st has cut short the growth of 
top crop of cotton and will cause 
emature opening. Corn made only 
moderate yield. Hogs are dying of 
lera or swine plague. Cotton sell- 
at 10.75¢e to 10.80¢ p 100 Ibs, corn 


’ to 5Oe p bu, cottonseed 16 2-5 to 
p Ib. 


Carroll Co—A large acreage of win- 
r wheat was sowed and looks finely. 
Corn is mostly cribbed. It is an ay- 
ge crop, but not as good as re- 
ted earlier in the season. Stock 
in fine condition, but prices are 


and not satisfactory. Cattle are 
e lowest in price for years and leath- 
the highest. People are preparing 


add largely to their orchards this 
utumn and next spring. ‘This is the 

1 of the big red apple and pure 
pring water. 


INDIANA 4 





Whitley Co—Corn husking has been 
the order of the day. A number of 
farmers are through this work. Crop 

ot quite as good as expected, but 
above the average. Some husking 
done by machine. Splendid outlook 
for wheat and it is in good condition 
for winter. About the usual number 
of hogs being fed; price $4.40 to $4.60 
pn 100 Ibs. No hog cholera reported. 
Turkeys scarce and prices high. Much 
more fence is being built; hedge, 
board, picket and all wind breaking 
fences are condemned along the pub- 
lic roads, on account of snow drifting. 
Last winter the township trustees paid 
out enough money for snow shovelers 
to build many miles of wire fence. 


Tipton Co—Husking of corn well 
along and many have finished. The 
yield varies a great deal, running from 
“5 to 70 bus p acre. Growing wheat 
has made a good start and the plant 
has a healthy look. Swine plague is 
prevalent in many localities and the 
output of hogs for winter and spring 
market will likely be diminished 
thereby. 

Allen Co—Farmers are busy shred- 
ding their corn. The crop does not 
come up to expectations. Fodder is 
in fine condition. Wheat is looking 
fine. Stock of all kinds are doing 
well. The fall has been beautiful so 
far. Poultry is bringing a fair price 
this fall. Turkeys 13c p 1b, chickens 8c. 


Vermilion Co—cCorn is mostly 
gathered; yield and quality good and 
much of it sold at 40c p bu. Clover 
seed is a light crop and mostly sold at 
$5 to $5.50 p bu. Fall pasture good 
and wheat looking fine. /*out the 
usual number of hogs on feed and no 
cholera. The apple crop was light. 
Potatoes are of good quality, but poor 
yield. Some land changing ends at 
g00d prices from $50 to $125 p acre. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


CALIFORNIA 





Stanislaus Co—Wheat did not exceed 
one-half an average crop. Fruits 
made very good yields. Cattle are low 
in price, but hogs sell at good prices 
and so do sheep. The creamery bus- 
iness is very good here. Farmers busy 
putting in fall grains. No rain as yet 
this season. 

‘Humboldt Co—No rain so far this 
season. The ground has not been 
soaked since Apr and the condition is 
getting serious. No sale for stock and 
good beef and veal are being driven 
out to sell. Farm work at a standstill 
and will be very backward. Apples 
gathered. More orchards to be 
planted. 


Sonoma Co—Farmers and dairymen 
of this section are getting very anxious 
for rain. A good many springs that 
have not gone dry for years have giv- 
en out. There was considerable grain 
dry sown this fall. The price of lum- 
ber has advanced $2 p 1000 lbs. Eggs 
are 45¢c p doz, butter 20c p Ib, rolled 
barley $26 p ton, oats $1.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Farmers are getting their fall work 
well in hand. 


~A Nervous Cotton Market. 





The issuance of the govt report on 
ginning operations last week resulted in 
a nervous and erratic market. Follow- 
ing its publication came a sensational 
soaring of prices both at N Y and Liv- 
erpool, but this was overdone, and a 
reaction set in. The govt report 
showed that up to Nov 14 of the pres- 
ent crop year a total of 7,498,100 bales 
of cotton had been ginned. This may 
be compared with 9,786,000 bales the 
same time last year, and _ 6,800,000 
bales in ’03. Many traders had ex- 
pected ginning operations to total 
around 8,000,000 bales, hence the es- 
timate falling under this hope re- 
sulted in wild markets for a time. 
Estimates for the ultimate 1905 crop 
according to traders’ views are now 
ranging 10,000,000 to 10,500,000 bales. 
At New York, prices proved uneven, 
middling upland ranging anywhere 
from 114% @11%c p lb. There is some 
agitation among farmers in Alabama 
and the Carolinas looking to the hold- 
ing of 1905 cotton for 15 cents per 
pound, 

The convention of sea island cotton 
growers held at Valdosta, Ga, last 
week, was notable. Although limited 
in area of production, this variety of 
cotton forms an important industry 
where it is grown. Growers at the 
meeting formed the Sea Island cotton 
association and agreed upon a mini- 
mum scale of prices, these ranging 18 
to 24 cents per pound for different 
grades of cotton. The association 
took steps to enlist the active co-op- 
eration of all growers in every coun- 
try where sea island cotton is pro- 
duced. An assessment of 10 cents per 
bale will be§made on members for cur- 
rent expenses. 

Resolutions were adopted asking 
the dept of agri for fuller and sepa- 
rate reports on sea island cotton. Al- 
so another’ resolution requests the 
president to ascertain why growers in 
South Carolina object to selling seed 
to producers in Georgia and Florida. 
The association pledged itself to efforts 
looking to the improvement of the 
quality of sea island cotton by better 
seed selection. An executive commit- 
tee was selected as follows E, M. 
Ashley, R. Simmons and J. S. Roberts, 
of Ga: Theodore Randall and James 
Chester of Fla. 


The Southern Tobacco Trade. 


There are no sensations in tobacco 
trade of the heavy leaf producing 
states. Interest is still running high, 
however, in the dark district of Ky 
and Tenn as to the outcome of the sale 
of the new crop through the assn. 
Last week American Agriculturist 








printed a statement by Chairman F. 
G. Ewing, showing the situation to 
date. Since then nothing notable has 
developed. The Ky commissioner of 
agri estimates the U5 dark crop of his 
state at 22% below the average. If 


these figures hold they will doubtless | 


have a stimulating effect upon growers 
of dark leaf, and also tend to weaken 
the position of the “trust.” 

The commissioner’s report on bur- 
ley shows that the yield of that type 
of tobacco in his state is about 7™% 
above the average for the past five 
years. In view of the good demand 
for burley, however, this should not 
prove a depressing factor. Late re- 





ports from the U K tell of a somewhat | 


heavier consumption of American to- 
baceo. This is a gratifying feature’ of 
the trade that should prove of signifi- 
cance in U S markets during the com- 
ing few months. The big Matthews 
rehandling plantt of the American To- 
bacco Co at Louisville has been de- 
stroyed. by fire, entailing a loss of 
$160,000. It is stated there were about 
300,000 Ibs of raw tobacco and 1,000,- 
000 Ibs of rehandled export stock in 
the building at the time. 

Advices from interior districts of Ky 
tell of purchases of burley from farm- 
ers at a range of 7%@10%c p Ib. 
There has been more or less uncertain- 
ty regarding the outcome of the bur- 
ley tobacco assn deal for handling the 
"O05 crop. Reports from Va _ breaks 
tell of offerings showing comparatively 
little improvement in quality. A fair- 
ly good demand exists for new tobac- 
co, and trade generally presents a 
healthy undertone. Sales at Lynch- 
burg from Sept 1 to the latter part of 
Noy exceeded 2,500,000 Ibs, a heavy in- 
crease over the same period last year. 
Dealers in parts of N C say the crop 
has moved freely to market, and they 
believe fully two-thirds has changed 
hands. Early in’ the fall some traders 
at Rocky Mount estimated the yield 
in the Bright district to be 10 to 15% 
heavier than last year, but they have 
now reduced estimates to not over 5% 
increase. 


Onion Crop aud Market. 








At the chief markets onfon prices 
are now showing a wide’ range, due 
to a great extent to lack of quality 
among a portion of the arrivals. Sup- 
plies the past few weeks have run 


ample and it is evident that growers | 


have endeavored to clean up holdings 





closely before the holidays, Much 
stock bought early by speculators | 


could not now be turned off at any- | 


thing like a profit, but dealers claim 
it is not the intention of storage in- 
terests to market to ary extent prior 
to Christmas, they preferring to wait 
that long for farmers to clean up. In 
producing districts of western Mass 
quotations are largely 45@50c p bu f o 
b, compared with around 40@45c at 
harvest. The market is off about 5@ 
10c¢ p bu from the high period of the 
fall. 


At New York, the situation is about 


as last noted with choice stock holding 
steady, but market well supplied with 
lower grades which ruled slow and ir- 


regular. White pickle onions fetch 
$2@3.50 p bbl, state and western yel- 
lows 1. 50@2. 25 p bag. San Co reds 


and yellows 1.25@2.2 





Rice in Request—Reports from the 


southwest indicate a firm rice market. 
The new crop is moving at good prices, 
but millers are claiming that current 
quotations are not profitable, and some 
bids have been turned down. It looks 
like planters are having their “inning” 
this year. Cables from India tell of 
damage to the cron there, owing to 
excessive rains. It is claimed the 
Indian harvest will run 2,000,000 bags 
lighter than ‘04. At New Orleans, 
rough rice brings $2.40@4.50 p bbl of 
162 Ibs, head rice 4144@5%c p Ib, rice 
polish $21@22 p ton f o b mills, rice 
bran $12@15. 


TO THE FIRE HOUSE 7 


Could the engines reach you, and 
could they help you if they did? 
Don't take unnecessary risks—don't 
let your farm home go @ day without 
adequate fire protection. You can't 
afford it. Provide af once against a 
possible calamity. Give the wife, the 


children, and your employers that 
feeling of security which comes to 
every owner of a reliable, automatic 


PATROL 


Fire Extinguisher 


See that at least one is placed on 
every floor of your house and in every 
detached building on your farm. 


Simple, convenient, effi- 
cient. Better than 40 
pails of water, because 
you can direct its fudl 
force instantly on & 
broken lamp, a blazing 
curtain, a hot chimney, 
ora burning roof. The 
Patrol Fire Extinguisher is 
the best home protection 
against fire. Made by 
the largest makers of fire 
apparatns in the world 
and approved by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


tor Sey FREE 


by a little effort on your 
part. Write for our 
Special Offer to 
Farmers 
also our book “How te 
Fight Fire on the Farm.” 


ENGINE 


The Largest Buliders of Fire Fighting 
Apperatus in the Word, 
General Office, 

132 Erie Street, ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Monarch Hydraulic 


Cider Press 


pacity; all ay A= 
gasoline engines, 
Steam engines, 

thresh- 


saw mi 
ers. Ca’ free. 
Monarch Machinery Co., Reom 159, 39 Cortiandt St., Hew ‘ork 





















ante cal ea u to-date app > a int 
ments. yrs. 
Bold on boy ee dars 74 30 days free trial. 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY JAI 


‘This and many © and many other bargal: 

fully described "in our one ——4 
log. Weare bona-fide manufac- 

<j turers, aud sell direct to you at 


pe hag Write for free ‘catalog. 


U.S. BUGGY & CART CO.. Sta. 502. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ORR sce 





USSIAN 
Aa EAVE POWDERS 
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What you lose in one year would pay for a set of KNODIG SCALES. The steel scales that combfne perf 
} f T L FE by § life. , $50.00 clear saving on the price, and no pit to dig or wall or fill with water. Sets r ight on top of ground, only eight aches 


high. Just one pair 


Ss CALE Si ee RATIONAL PITLESS 8 SCALE COMPANY, 


needed for your lifetime. Sit down and 
ces and all par’ 


and figure out the loss ae gain for yourself. 


Then write us 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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a Home 
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VIRGINIA FARMS 
$8 per Acre and up 


With improvements. Good productive soil, abundant 
water supply and best climate on earth. Near rail- 
road and good markets with best church, school and 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion rates 
and our beautiful pamphlet showing what_others 
have _ accomplished, write to-day to F. -— *! 
BAUME, Agrl. and Indl. Agt., Norfolk & Western 
Ry., Box 15 Roanoke, Va. 


‘NEW NoRFOLKS WESTER 


oe irainia and Ohio Line 


VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked 
Most Rapidand Dtr- 








ablein Use. Send for 
circulars. 
The Belcher & Taylor 
| Tool Co., 





Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Maes. 





Wanted for our Forged Steel Come 

bination Hatehet, Wire Cutts 
Staple Palier, ete., 8 tools in ong 
Remarkable seller. You can seh 
more than you have any idea. Jt 
fasimplyawonder. Acevtssell 
as high as fifty aday. Gctasam- 
ple quick, Why work for small 
wages when you can make big 
money? Sample case algo contains 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter 
combined for repairing harness, 
one Sticktight Buttoner Machine, 
Wait 1 box Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Write 
today for catalog of novelties, spe- 


: For CATALOGUE <2! prices, plans to agents. 


ts Foote Foundry Co., Dept. 826, Fredericktown, Ohio. 


W - | DRILLING 


EL 


MERS 
TooLs 








Over 70 sizes and styles tor drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mochapic cap 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N- ¥, 


9 0 $20 AN ACRE 


fa the price today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, ete. Climate the best in 
the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. 
Values increasing. For free literature, write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. B,. 


Hickory Nuts 


WANTED 


ANY QUANTITY 


HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, Fruits and Produce 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TOP MARKET PRICES 


If you want Hay,Straw,Fruits,Produce, Poultry, But 
ter, Eggs, etc., to bring Top Market Prices, send to 
day for our illustrated booklet, giving details, Refer- 
ences and Methods of Handling goods, Market quota- 
weuuaneee 4 8 CK TY Y FREE on reques- 4 


104 Murray New York. 
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Tree Planting on Streets and Highways 


By William FP. Fox, Supt. State Forests (N.Y.) 
This monograph contains full instructions as to the 
proper method of planting shade trees, the selection 
of species best adapted to streets or highways anda 
description of each kind, its appearance and special 
uses. It furnishes valuable information as to the care 
of trees, pruning and protection from insect ravages, 
11 Colored Plates, 28 half-tones, cloth 
binding, $1.00, postage free. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, Albany, New York. 


HARNESS wai 


Our plan of selling custom-made,,oak-tanned harness 
b mail, direct trom the factory at wholesale prices, is 
a ig saving toevery farmer. Ail harness is guaranteed. 
If it’s faulty in any way, return it and get yom money 
back. Write forillus:rated catalogue G and price list. 
THE KING MARNESSCO., 9 Lake St.,Owego,Tioga Co., N.Y, 









THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 











Wheat { Corn | Qats 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904} 1905 | 1904 
Chicago .....| .85 [1.13 ; 02 
New York...} .90 1.194 | 35h 
Boston ..... — — 39 
Toledo..... 88 11.154 32 
St Louis.....] .84 [1.09° 31 
Min’p’lis.. .] .84 |1.123 28 
Liverpool....| .95 {1.13 . 








At Chicago, no sensational develop- 
ments featured the grain trade. Do- 
mestic conditions governing the mar- 
ket were about as last outlined in these 
columns. The movement of wheat to 
primary points continued of ample vol- 
ume, and the export trade is compar- 


ing most favorably with a year ago, 
but at that time our foreign ship- 


The tendency of 
as toward a lower 
d about 2c p bu. 
advices from 
bout a moder- 
loss was 


ments were meager. 
the wheat market 
level and prices sagg 
However, at that point, 
abroad tended to bri 
ate reaction, and a part of the 
regained. 

Cable advices from Argentina told of 
some damage by frosts, and reports 
from British India indicated more or 
less lack of moisture. The flour situ- 
ation from the millers’ standpoint, 
while not all that could be wished for, 
gave a little encouragement. At Chi- 
cago, No 2 red wheat was quotable at 
83%@85ce p bu, with the extreme 
range slightly or below these 
figures. No northern spring wheat 
83@S87c. 

Corn did not sympathize with wheat 
to any marked extent, the coarser 
grain pursuing its own course, which 
for the most part was steady in regard 
to prices. Advices from the interior in- 
dicate that live stock feeders are con- 
tracting or inquiring freely for good 
corn, anticipatory to winter operations. 
At Atlantic markets prices for spot 
corn eased off somewhat, but demand 
reported good. Chicago quotations for 
No 2 corn in store ranged verv close 
to 46c p bu; Dec sold around 48%@ 
444%4c and May near 4c. 

In the oats trade fluctuations were 
moderate and comparatively few. The 
general tendency was slightly easier, 
but the weakness was of unpronounced 
character. Shipping demand proved 
fairly liberal. Standard oats in store 
sold slightly under 30c p bu. 

Rye exhibited an easy tendency. Of- 
ferings not large, but buyers showed 
little disposition to activity and this 
had its influence on the market. No 
2 in store nominally 641¢¢c p bu. 
Comparatively little change noted in 
the market for barley. A fair demand 


WW 


ahave 
anvdove 


> 
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existed for malting grades, and the 
same could be said of the trade in 
feeding barley. Choice malting 44@ 


48c p bu. Feeding ranged around 37 
@38c. 

Offerings of cl 
some enlargement. 


ver seed showed 
Country lots poor 


to choice brought $10@13.25 p 100 
Ibs. Timothy a little more active, 


with good to fancy at 2.55@3.50, Hun- 
garian 90c@1.05, German millet 90c@ 
1.15, buckwheat 1.25. - 

At New York, cash corn displayed 
some weakness. No 2 new quotable at 
54%4e p bu in elevators, No 2 yellow 
5d5%ec, corn chops $22@23 p ton, corn 
meal 1.25@1.35 p 100 lbs, hominy 1.45 


@1.60. Some impetus noted to the ex- 
port trade in oats.. No 2 mixed quota- 
ble at 35%ec bu, white clipped 


weighing 34@40c p 109 Ibs, 3714%4 @40c p 
bu. Malting barley G0@66c, feeding 
48@50c, malt 65@68ce, buckwheat 1.28@ 
1.30 p 100 Ibs. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 








At Chicago, a widening in prices was 
the chief characteristic of trade. The 
Thanksgiving holiday tended to un- 
settle conditions somewhat, inasmuch 
as it threw the attention of the con- 
suming public more to poultry than to 
beef. However, steers that showed 
good handling in the fed lots with a 
generous feed of corn ruled firm for 
the most part; fcy hard fleshed kinds 


ranged around $6.25@6.50. A good 
serviceable lot of beeves crossed the 


scales at 4.25@5, with some very rough 
lots at 3.25@3.65. ; a 
The market for canners and medium 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


grade stock ruled irregular. Some 
prime cows made $4, but good fat cows 
were salable at 3@3.50; choice heifers 
4.25@4.75, inferior to fair cows 2.25@ 


2.75, canners and cutters 1.25@2.50. 
Choice veals ready sale at 6.50@7, 
heavy calves 38@4. A fine grade of 


feeding steers 3.50@4.25, stockers 2@ 


3.50. 


The hog situation showed no ma- 
terial change, although the general 
tone of the market was easy. Offer- 


ings are continuing of liberal volume. 
Best shipping and packing hogs quota- 
ble at $4.60@5 p 100 Ibs, rough heavy 
swine 4@4.25. 


The sheep market averaged steady 
to firm. Good to fancy wethers 
bring $4.75@5.30, feeding wethers 


3.75@4.50, fat ewes 4.25@5.15, feed- 
ing ewes 3.25@3.75, choice fat lambs 
6.75@7.50, feeding lambs 4.75@6.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at wiich the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. \Vhen 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 
At New York, the hardening ten- 


dency noted last week has continued, 
particularly with regard to marrows, 
which sell up to $3.25 p bu. Choice 
pea beans quotable at 1.85@1.90, red 
kidneys 2.90@3, yellow eyes 1.75@1.80, 
limas 2.85@2.90. 

Advices from Cal tell of recent ad- 
vances in the market for lima beans. 
Some authorities claim that although 


the crop there is large, the carry- 
over is the smallest in ten years. 
Stock for Dec delivery has changed 


hands at $3.85 p 100 lbs, and 4 or slight- 
ly better is being quoted for immediate 
shipment. 

The field bean crop in this vicinity 
was almost a failure this year, and lo- 
eal farmers are hopeful of firm mar- 
kets.—[M. C. B., Hilton, N Y. ‘ 

Canadian advices tell of the sale of 
‘05 beans for export to Russia. Prices 
range $1.65@1.70, having hardened 
somewhat during the recent past. Of- 
ficial figures show the ’05 field bean 
crop of Ontario for ’05 to be 846,400 
bus against 912,000 bus in ’O4. 

It is claimed by Mich dealers that 
about 40% of the ’05 bean crop of that 
state has passed into channels of con- 
sumption, and that a little more than 
half the yield is held by farmers and 
dealers of Mich. Prices ranging $1@ 
1.30 throughout the state according to 
quality. 

Scarcity 
have resulted 


of cars and other causes 
in bean receipts here 
running very light and prices shot 
up in response. The continuance of 
present quotations will depend on the 
future demand and is therefore some- 
what uncertain.—[R. S. Porter & Co, 
i £ 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, calves are offered 
none too freely and demand is quite 
satisfactory. Prime veals command 
11@11%c p lb, buttermilk and grassers 
4@6c. Pork in full supply and market 
somewhat easy. Light pork fetches 
7%,@8c p lb, heavy 5%@8c, small 
roasting pigs in request at 10@13c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New Vork, the situation contin- 
ues in favor of sellers. Prime ’05 
evap apples fetch 9@9%c p Ib, dried 
stock 4@6%c, chops 3@3.25.p 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 1.80@2. Evap raspber- 
ries moved at 27@28e¢ p Ib, huckle- 
berries 111%4@12c, blackberries 9% @10, 
cherries 14@15. 

Eggs. 

At New York, fine western eggs, 
fresh gathered, commanded 32@33c p 
doz. Refrigerator stock salable at 20 
@23c. High grade locals still hold 
firm at 38@40c, dirties 18@20e, checks 
16@17c. 


At Chicago, continued firmness in 
fine brush stock. Extras bring 30c p 
doz and firsts 24c, dirties 13@15c, 


checks 10@12c, refrigerator stock 20% 
@2l1c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
Advices from Cape Cod say buyers 
are giving as high as $10.50 p bbl for 
Howes and slightly more for fcy ber- 





ries. The N Y Thanksgiving market 
bade fair to reach $15 for small lots 
of extra fruit. 

At New York, cranberries very firm 
with choice late varieties commanding 
$10@18 p bbl or 2.50@3.50 p cra. Pears 
and quinces cleaning up, Duchess 
bringing 2@3.75 p bbl, Kietfer 2@3.50, 
quinces 2@3.75. Not many grapes of- 
fered; general sales at 50c@1.25 p es. 

Hay and Straw. 

According to correspondents in 
Onondaga Co considerable hay is be- 
ing pressed. Local prices are ranging 
around $6@9 p ton, varying according 
to quality. 

At Boston, the situation is about as 
last noted. Fine bright timothy in re- 
quest at $16@16.50 p ton, clover mixed 
11@12.50, clover 10@11, ‘swale 9@10, 
long rye straw 14@15, oat and wheat 
9@Y.50. 

At New York, receipts tend tg gen- 
erous proportions, and the markét dis- 
plays a little weakness on medium to 
inferior grades. Choice timothy quot- 
able at SO@S2%c p 100 Ibs, clover 
mixed 65@7Uc, -clover GO@65c, packing 
50@d55e, long rye straw TO@T5ec, oat 
and wheat straw 45@50c. 

Mill Feeds. 

Based on Boston rates the Listman 
Mill Co of La Crosse, Wis, quote Elmco 
brand at $18.40 p ton, shorts 18.90, 
white middlings 22@22.50, mixed feeds 
19.40, red dog 24.40. 






At New York, comparatively few 
changes are noted in the mill feed 
trade. Fair demand and about an 


average volume of business. City bran 
brings $18@19 p ton, middlings 19@21, 
red dog 24.50, cottonseed meal 28@29, 
linseed oil meal 3h 


Poultry. 


At New York, considerable uneven- 
ness characterized the trade in live 
poultry. Receipts of dressed stock 
at this point last week were liberal, 
approximating 8000 packages. De- 
mand fairly good. Live spring chick- 
ens quotable up to 12ec p Ib, fowls 11 
@12c, roosters 8c, turkeys l4e, ducks 
60@9cp pr, geese $1.25@1.75, live pig- 


eons 25c. Dressed turkeys 18@2Ic, 
fine eastern broilers 16@24c,. average 
run of eastern roasting chickens 12@ 


3e, fancy 18@20c, fowls 11@13c, ducks 


10@14c, geese 12@li7c, squabs 2@4 p 
doz. 

Unless all signs fail, turkey prices 
at eastern markets this Thanksgiving 


may average somewhat lower than 

last year. Dealers at various N E dis- 

tributing centers have been offered 
o» 


turkeys laid down at 20@ p lb dw. 
Should the range of prices not ascend 
to last year’s high level, it is expected 


= 


that consumption will loom up heav- 
ier than last year. The sickening drop 
in the market lost right after’ the 


Thanksgiving trade was filled up was 
attributed in part to high prices scar- 
ing off buyers. 

Turkeys are scarce here. Local 
butchers paid as high as 18c live 
weight for Thanksgiving stock. Birds 
scarce even at that price.—[Corre- 
spondent, Ashtabula Co, O. 

Vegetables. 

Reports from Ontario Co, N Y, say 
there is a healthy movement in cab- 
bage. Some shippers claim that farm- 
ers are offering cabbage none.to plen- 
tifully; quotations ranging $12@13 p 
ton. Around Homer in Cortland Co, the 
cabbage crop is reported to be largely 
in the hands of dealers who have re- 
cently given up to 11. In parts of 
Onondaga Danish has brought as high 
as $15. 

At New York, cabbage helds firm, 
red bringing $22@25 p ton, white Dan- 


* 


ish $18@20, domestic $15@18. Sweet 
potatoes quotable at $1.50@2 np bbl, 
beets 7hc@$1 p 100 bchs, brussels 


sprouts 8@15c p qt, carrots $1@1.50 p 
bbl, cukes $2@3 p bskt, chicory and 
escarol $2.50@3.50, egg plants $1.50@3, 
horse radish $5@6, kale 50c@$1. Let- 
tuce 75c@$1.50 p bskt according to 


quality, okra 75¢c@$1.25, parsley $1@ 
1.50 p 100 bchs, peppers $1@2 p 
bbl, pers $1.50@3.50 p hbskt, rad- 


ishes $1@1.50. Romaine $3@4 p bbl, 
string beans $1.50@2.50 p bskt, spin- 
ach 75¢c@$1.25 p bbl, squash $1@1.25, 
turnips 75c@$1.25, ttomatoes $1@1.50 
p bx. Hothouse cukes 75c@$1 p doz, 
lettuce 50@90c, mushrooms 40@65c, 
radishes $2.50@4 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 


-10@15¢c p Ib. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CITOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston 





Chicage 
05.. 24 23% = 
4..25 @25% 24% @25 24% 
03. .24% @25 23 % @24 24 


At New York, at times an easier feel- 
ing developed. Extra cmy quotable at 
4@24c p lb, western imt creamery 
wh @19e, western factory 17%c, reno- 

ted 19% @20c. 

({t Boston, a weaker tone developed 
and offerings inclined to drag. Extra 
emy 23@24c p Ib, dairy 21@22c 

Chicago, trade about as last 
noted. A fairly good demand prevails 

d local consumption reported good. 
Extra emy quotoable up to 23c p Ib. 
Lidles quiet at 16%@lic, renovated 
wa@i9%e. Packing stock easy at 14 
aio, rolls 15% @15. 

The Cheese Market. 

Reports from Montreal say Cana- 
dia n exports of cheese for the season 

sregnse 2,100,000 bxs compared 

2,150,000 the same time last year. 
Re: st western Canada cheese quotable 
at 12@12%c p Ib. 

At New York, former conditions 
continue to exist. Best f c chedders 
quotable up to 14c p Ib. Under Com- 
mercial Agriculture in this issue is 
given a resume of the season’s opera- 
tions at leading New York cheese 
boards, 

\t Boston, receipts not large and this 

beneficial effect upon the mar- 
Fine f c fetches 13% @138\c p lb. 

At Chicago, the market shows 

trength. Choice twins quotable at 
121,@12%e p Ib, daisies 13144@14c, 
Young Americas do, brick cheese 
brings 10@12c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Mail advices to this journal from 
J. H. Lutten & Son of Hamburg say 
the demand for American apples in 
Germany continues brisk. Some fruit 

rriving in poor condition does not sell 

ll, but fine quality goods bring full 
quotations Baldwins range $3.50@6 
p bbl, Kings 3.75@5.50, Greenings 
So. Qh. 

Apple crop about 25% of normal. 
Fully 75% of yield sold. Fey fruit 
$1@5 at local markets. Growers re- 
eeived around $2 in orchards—[C. B., 
Albany Co, N Y. 

“Shippers have recently bought ap- 
ples freely in western Mass, giving 
$2.25@2.65 p bbl f o b for export stock. 
> 
} 





tlie +r in the season fruit was selling 
earer $2, 
‘or the week ended Nov 18, exporis 
‘ apples from the U S and Canada 
with comparisons with a year ago 
were as follows in bbls: 
To Lon- Liver- Ham- 


From _don pool burg Total 
New York, 5.907 5,525 15,574 33,480 
Boston, D, 862 2 20,349 — 96.211 


Montreal, 7,357 15,618 — 58,936 
Portland, — 11,265 1,810 13,075 
talifax, 19,908 — — 19,908 
St John, 474 — -- 474 

Total, 39,508 52,757 17,184 152,084 

Tot, 04, 29,186 41,148 20,537 141,115 

Our winter apples are of nice qual- 
ity, far superior to last year, in fact. 
Extra fruit sells at $3 p bbl packed 
ind fob steamer. Crop largely sold. 
Crop about 75% of normal. This ap- 
plies to Cornwallis valley, Hants 
Kings and Annapolis counties.—[R. E. 
H., Nova Scotia, 

Not enough apples here to supply 
the demand. Quality mostly poor. 
Local prices 40c@$1.25 p bu. Stock 
coming from N Y, Cal and Col.—T[D. 
B. M., Page Co, Ia. 

Practically all of our apple output 
has been sold at $3@3.50 p bbl. The 
demand was keen, and the supply not 
equal to wants of buyers.—[R. H. S., 
Berrien Co, Mich. 

In the yicinity of Chesterfield, Mass, 
growers have sold apples freely. Buy- 
ers have given $2 p bbl for No 1 
and No 2 stock. 

Correspondents writing from some 
sections of western N Y say that the 
apple situation is unprecedented. 
Many towns which ordinarily store 
several thousand barrels of apples 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


during the winter months will this 
season go bare of stock. Owing to 
the light crop, shippers moved fruit 
from those vicinitles early. 

Winter apples made 30% of a crop 
here. Prevailing prices are $2@2.50 
p bbl and growers are inclined to sell. 
{[J. C. H., York Co, Me. 

Fine cold storage stock commands 
full prices. General offerings from the 
interior only holding steady. Snows 
bring $2.50@4 p bbl, Ben Davis 2.50@ 
3.75, Spitz 2.50@5, Spy 2.50@4. 75, 
Kings 2.50@5.25, Baldwins 2.50@3.7 75, 
Hubbardstons do, Greenings 2.50@4.25, 
mixed varieties 1@2.50, crabs 2@6. 

Latest reports from the U K say that 
fine U S and Canadian apples are meet- 
ing with a good inquiry. Some extra 
fey fruit recently sold to give nets of 
$3.50@4 p bbl. 

Apples have sold freely here and 
crop in some parts was fair. Even 
common.to poor fruit was sold by 
farmers at 20@35c p 100 Ibs f o b.— 
{Correspondent, Franklin Co, N Y. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


There is a little rot among potatoes. 
Demand good, buyers paying 40@50c 
p bu. In the neighborhood of half a 
crop has been, moved.—[J. A. R., Chi- 
sago Co, Minn. 

According to the Mich crop report 
the average yield of potatoes p acre 
in that state for ‘05 was 60 bus. The 
average ranged from 48 bus in the cen- 
tral counties to 93 bus in the northern. 
Crop reported the poorest in years. 

The potato crop in Montcalm Co, 
Mich, is about 50% short, writes a cor- 
respondent. Stock keeping well with 
recent quotations around 50c p bu. 
Farmers inclined to hold. 

Little or no rot among potatoes in 
this section. Buyers have been pay- 
ing 49@51c p bu f o b.—[A. T. G., Lar- 
imer Co, Col. 

The strength of the potato market 
has surprised some Me speculators 
and handlers, who, judging from last 
year’s bad deal, were willing to con- 
tract at a conservative range of prices 
this season. One big southern N E 
dealer contracted for several loads of 
Me tubers early in the fall and these 
are now being delivered him at a 
cost of about 60c p bu, whereas stock 
shipped direct to market is bringing 
15@20c more than that. 

Adv'ces from Me say dealers are 
now asking $1.75 p bbl for choice table 
stock. Some are talking $2 by Xmas 
but this will depend upon .receipts at 
Boston and N Y. Importations of po- 
tatoes from Scotland are now arriv- 
ing at N Y. Nova Scotia is shipping 
freely to Cuba, bringing $3@3.25 p bbl 
at Havana. 

There has been little trouble with 
potatoes since harvest. We are get- 
ting 65c p bu at local markets and 
shippers pay 50@55c.—[C. F. M., Lin- 
coln, Vt. 

According to official reports the po- 
tato crop of the province of Ontario, 
Canada, for ’05 aggregates 14,300,000 
bus compared with 15,500,000 in ’O4. 

Potato crop very uneven here. 
Starch factory did not open up, hence 
much inferior stock was lost.—[C. A. 
G., Franklin Co, N Y. 

At New York, some new stock com- 
ing from Bermuda, bringing $6@8 p 
bbl; imports also noted from Europe. 
The latter are tending to give the mar- 
ket a weaker tone, although there is 
a good demand for domestic potatoes. 
Long Island stock quotable at 2.50@ 
275 p 180 Ibs, state and western 2.15 
@2. 10, foreign potatoes 1.75@2 p 168-lb 
bag. 

At Boston, supplies coming more 
freely. Choice Me stock T0@73c p bu. 

At Chicago, a fairly steady demand 
existed. The market held for «the 
most part fully steady. Good to fancy 
tubers 55@66c p bu. 





I have been a regular subscriber and 
almost continual reader of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist from early man- 
hood, and I am now nearly 60 years 
old. It is a welcome weekly visitor 
to our home. We always look forward 
to its coming with a great deal of 
pleasure, knowing that it contains 
something helpful and uplifting to 
those of us who are engaged in farm 
work.—[B. Abbott, Onondaga County, 
| A 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS 
SAVE THE MOST CREAM 


No creameryman pan today this Gite ¢ of yp A his 
creamery without @ cream separa’ 
make his business pay he must use a ~~ me. A.4., 
and it must be the one which saves the most cream. 
If he is buying cream instead of whole milk be is par- 
im seeing that his patrons use only the best 
separators. In order for him to make good butter his 
patrons must deliver good cream. This is why over 
cent. of the world’s creamerymen today use 
DEE. AVA ——~yd — lusively, —why the 
nd mest amery concerns advise 
one to use the DE L. ¥.AW AS, 208 no other. 
They know by experience that the DE LAVAL will 
save the dairy farmer the most cream, save it in bg 
best condition, wear longest and prove most ble. 
If you own three or more cows 2 DE LAVAL 
inachine will lessen your work and expenses fully one 
half and double your profits. The Cream Separator 
just as necessary in ful dairy one 
in the case of the creamery. To get all the profits 
from your cows you must first get all the cream and 
that means uunga DE LAVAL machine. The 
man knows from years of actual experience,— 





em 
not ‘ollow his example and get in line today fora 

DE LAV. Cy yd by writing for our illus 

trated catalogue of farm aod "asicy machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoor.pH & Camas STS. 74 Conteanot 
CHICAGO New voue 














Good Money 


Can be made this winter on furs if you ship to the 
right market. Don’t throw money away by selling 
at home, Ship direct. We are now paying fér 
large prime skins from— 








N. ¥., Pa., N. J, Centr. & No. H.C, 8.0, Gay a, 
Ohio, a Ther 

ae @ark.... ae $8.00 Nink, mae en $6.00 

woerecece aR - Otter.......... 8.00 15.00 

pose coccesces ERTS 000 cess cscscese 7.00 

Muskrat, Winter. «+ oll 

Raccoon... 70 85 

White Weasel. oceses OP 

QpessM..- ovecccccccee A5 


Other grades in full proportion. Furs from Mary. 
land, Delaware, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, 10 to 20 per cent lessthan N. Y. prices. Raw 
Fur up to Ibs. by mail, except Skunk. Largerlots 
by oy Ww  paycharges. Nocommission deduct. 

k or money order same day furs arrive, 
Write for further information. 


Wn. Eisenhauer & Co. 
507 end 509 West Broadway, New York 
Pacific Bank, N. Y. 
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The 0.'S KELLY C0, 137 N. Lime St, S staaflehdy Otic 
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UNITED STATES —— POSTAL GUIDE 


Tt 1s business econ ve the latest and best 
righton your desk. This pul is Compiled and 
Published by the Post papoe Departqages of 
the United States, for a 2 Own use. sell 
the same book to you. You pay for the. com 
plete January Guide, and we send you free each 
ae a 40-page Suppleme nt showing all subsequent 

ges. 


Paper bound, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. 
J.B. Lyon Company, Albany, New York 














WONDERFUL" 


ee OFFER 


-95 * soos c Cutter 
Gear, as illustrated. 
Attach. our 
body to this gear 
twenty minutes 
you have a 













es Mlustrated, t 
ewelliest square 
body cutter on the 
market. 

WE SELL all 
Grades of latest 
style Portland Cut- 
ters complete with 
shafts at lower 


= a than a p* 
WE CAN SHIP ONAN | HOUR'S NOTICE. 


We havea “eee 
immediate sh ae Fore - moat coy cutter 
offer ever heard of, astonishingly low prices, lbe 
guaran ete. cut this out and send to us, 
orone paren on or in a letter say, ‘Send me r 
Cutter e.”"You willreceive by -y my ree, 


test Cutter, Sleigh and Bob 
in tolore, all our price offers, terms, oto. ‘and Li 
™ sat IBERAL cutter offer ever heard of. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Simultaneous publication in United States, Canada, England and Europe Dec. 1. 


Cache La Poudre 


The Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days of Custer 
By HERBERT MYRICK. 


figs, 


inches, boxed. Price $5 net, postage 20c. 
EDITION, printed from same plates, on nice peper 
slightly smaller margins, one plate in full color, und 
in cloth. Price $1.50. 


FOREWORD.—Fiction and fact to portray real life 
and action during the formative period of one of the 
most interesting sections of the west. The universal 
age e of brush, pencil and camera to illustrate, 


many werds to describe, those exciting 


times. Supplementary peru of persons, and para- 
hs of incidents, to t 

motives and deeds of the men and women of that 
—" era. Ina word, the drama of life in the new 
wes 
for this work by Charles Schreyvogel, Edward a 
Deming and Henry Fangel; also by many bf 

and numerous human documents. 

EDITION DE LUXE.—Frontispiece is an 8 x 10 pho- 
tograph (platinum print) of Schreyvogel LF pe meg * of 
the heroine. Several illustrations in mult 
and embossed. Plate and deckle-edge paper. 

copy numbered. Edition limited to 600. Bound in 
ee Indian smoke tanned buckskin, with cowboy 
inge (very rare). Cover by Sc hreyvogel. Size 8x 10 


irow side lights upon the feel. 


Illustrated from paintings made amare 


color 4 
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For sale by all book dealers, or sent to any address 
With Privilege of Examination 


By the Sole Publishers in America 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, - - - 


“A brilliant story.” “Magnificently illustrated.” “ A 
new departure in novel writing, realism, illustration 
and book-making.”’ ‘The short stories = "the editor uf 
this journal have endeared him to milli 
find this, his first long story, or novel from Ii ife, as ab- 
sorbingiy interesting as it is different in style and rich 
in thrilling plots, incidents and pictures, 


ons, who will 
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Mrs Dale’s Lecture. 
Aunt Jerusha. 


HERE’S no getting 
round the fact, aunt- 
ie, I’m always tired. 
My head aches half 
the time and often I 
feel so mean in the 
morning that doing 
the day’s work seems 
almost im possible. 
It's so discouraging 
to live such a treadmill existence. All 
farmers’ wives have to work as hard 
as I do but most of them are stronger 
I hope. John often says he don’t see 
how I find so much to do; that’s all the 
thanks I get.” 

Selina Brown was ironing in the cool 
neat dining room and her aunt, Marion 
Dale, a trained nurse, who had come 
from the city for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, sat by the window shelliing peas 
for dinner. There was a moment’s 
silence, then Mrs Dale said géntly. “I 
almost agree with John, dear.” 

“Why, auntie, what do you mean?” 
Selina gazed at her guest in aston- 
ishment. 

“Well it’s just this.”” was the reply, 
“you alone are responsible for making 
such a back breaking burden of your 
work. You spend valuable time, 
strength and materials doing work that 
does not need to be done, benefits no 
one and serves to make your life a 
complicated problem with small leis- 
ure to enjoy your children, husband’s 
society and home. The work absolute- 
ly necessary for the comfort and well- 
being of your family, if done syste- 
matically, would leave you an abun- 
dance of time to read and improve 
yourself ard be _ outofdoors with 
your children. Margie called to you 
to come and see a humming bird yes- 
terday. but you were too busy putting 
those fine tucks in her pretty new 
gown. Last night when little Jack 
asked you to read to him you were 
tem tired; and no wonder consider- 
ing the work you had done. But you 
should not have done so much, Plainer 
clothing and food would be far better 
for your little ones and the extra time 
thus saved spent with them, taking 
an interest in their little plans and 
sharing their enjoyments would be a 
pleasant memory when they are 
grown up and away from home.” 

Selina placed her iron on the stove 
and seating herself took up a handful 
of unshelled peas saying, “I’ve often 
thought I don’t manage right; my 
work seems always crowding. But 


we've got to eat three times a day and 


it takes so much time just to cook 
and to wash the dishes and you will 
acrit there’s fio escaping. those du- 
ties.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but you can 
simplify them a good deal.” 

‘Do tell me how, auntie.” 

“Well, in the first place stop mak- 
ing doughnuts, pies, cakes and cookies 
and all complicated foods of that sort. 
They are artificial and instead of serv- 
ing to repair waste and nourish the 
body often impair digestion, causing 
bilious attacks, headaches, and dull, 
heavy feelings.” 

“Put everybody eats them,” defended 
Selina. 

“Yes! and nearly everybody has 
troubles that are caused by a badty 
treated stomach. You were telling ma 
yesterday about the bilious attacks 
little Jack is subject to and yet I no- 
ticed that you gave him mince pie for 
dessert. Now you wouldn’t think of 
giving it to him when he is just recov- 
ering from one of his attacks, you are 
careful about his diet then, but just 
as soon as he is practically well you 
allow him to eat all these things that 
overtax his weak digestion. His stom- 
ach stands it just as long as possible, 
then rebels again. Most of the mate- 
rials of which mince and other kinds 
of pie are made are healthful and 
nourishing when taken in their simple, 
natural state. It is the complicated 
nature of the dish that makes it a 
nenace to health. Fat is a valuable 
food when taken simply, in the form 
of butter, cream, olive oil and meat, 
but in. pie crust the starch grains sur- 
rounded with fat and treated to a 
high temperature, forms an acid which 
renders it impervious to the gastric 
juices of the stomach ard hinders the 
digestion of wholesome food which 
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may be taken at the same time. The 
very condiments which preserve 
mincemeat in the jar also preserve it 
from digestion in the stomach. 

“Eggs, butter and sugar are valuable 
foods, yet combined in cakes and 
cookies, their food value does not equal 
the demand made upon the system for 
their proper digestion. These facts 
have been ascertained by chemists and 
physicians who have made a study of 
hygienic food values. I believe the 
time is coming when people every- 
where will better understand how to 
live correctly. At present there are 
many who would rather suffer contin- 
uously with indigestion, headache, 
neuralgia and kindred ills produced by 
wrong eating than to give up their ac- 
customed diet. Unwholesome food is 
the starting point of many a drunken 
spree. The system demands proper 
nourishment and when it does not 
get it there is an uneasiness felt which 
may be relieved, for the time being, 
by alcoholic drink, which, once taken, 
may be often desired. Upon the wives 
and mothers rest a great responsibil- 
ity—not all of them realize its full 
extent.” 

“Seems to me,” said Selina gravely, 
though there was a mischievous twin- 
kle in her eves, ‘‘that its a wonder any 
of us are alive, for we nearly always 
have doughnuts and fried potatoes for 
breakfast and pie for dinner and sup- 
per.”’ . 

ren," replied her aunt quickly, 
“and your head aches half the time 
and John has rheumatism and heart 
trouble and both the children are often 
ill. Nature is very elastic and ready 
to do her best to make amends, but 
there is a limit and sooner or later 
those who transgress her laws must 
suffer the full penalty.” 

“What would you have us live 
auntie ?”’ Selina had forgotten 
ironing and sat idle with a pan 
shelled peas in-her lap. 

“For breakfast I would have one of 
the wheat cereals, which may be suf- 
ficiently cooked in a double boiler one 
hour the day before and heated before 
serving. Oatmeal should be cooked 
five hours or longer and is an excel- 
lent cereal for cold weather, owing to 
its heating properties. Toast ur some 
of those nice whole wheat biscuit you 
make with fresh or stewed fruit and 
a small cup of well made coffee or 
tea should be an ample breakfast for 
the average person. If John wants 
something more give him poached 
eggs on toast or jellied eggs prepared 
by dropping them in boiling water and 
pisacing them where they will keep hot 
but not boiil for ten minutes. Cooked 
th this way they are very easily di- 
gested.”’ 

“Just a. minute, auntie.’ Selina 
placed the peas on the kitchen table 
and returned with pencil and note- 
book in hand. “I never heard of cook- 
ing eggs in that way and I’m going 
te put it down, then I won’t forget. 

“And now,” said Mrs Dale, when 
Selina had ceased writing, “I’m going 
to give you my favorite recipe for pre- 
paring them. Open carefully and sep- 
arate without breaking the yolks. 
Reat the whites absolutely stiff and 
heap on nice slices of toast in a baking 
tin. Place a yolk on the center of 
each and put in a warm oven for a 
short time, being very careful that the 
frothy white hardly browns at all. 
Pour a little water in the tin (which 
may have a perforated bottom) to 
moisten the toast if hard, and send to 
the table hot. Serve with butter. 
Never, as you value the health of your 
family, give them fried eggs or fried 
food of any sort, nor food having a 
coating of egg mixture on the outside; 
except in the form of meringues which 
are scarcely browned in a warm oven. 
Potatoes make a nice breakfast dish 
baked or boiled, or if warmed over, 
scalloped, creamed, or hashed and 
browned a bit in the oven.” 

“How do you prepare ‘well made’ 
tea and coffee, auntie?” 

“Pour fresh boiling water over the 
tea and set where it will keep hot but 
not boil for a few minutes. Serve im- 
mediately. For coffee mix the ground 
berry with cold water and bring slow- 
ly to a boil, remove from the fire and 
settle with a dash of cold water. Long 
boiling of tea or coffee liberates the 
astringent and bitter principles upon 
which its stimulant effects depend, and 
drives off with the steam the aromatic 
oils which give the pleasant taste. 
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AT HOME 


When there is any question as to their 
agreeing with the system equal parts 
of hot milk and water or cocoa should 
be taken instead and are invariably 
more healthful for growing children.’ 

“And now about the dinners, 


auntie?” And Selina glanced at the 
clock with its hand pointing to half 
past 9. 

“For dinner,” went on Mrs Dale,. “TI 
would have vegetables, either potatoes 
or rice and at least one green vege- 








Home 


Made 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 


cuit home-made. 


They will be fresher, 


cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 


cake, crisp cookies, 


crullers, crusts and 


muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











“A Poor Stove 

ts Not Cheap at 

any Price’ 

You can see how your baking or 

roast is progressing without losing a 

article of heat, or spoiling the con- 
nts of the oven, ing 


STERLING> RANGE 


through heavy transparent mica with 
which the Double Oven Door is 
equipped. You know what this means 
bP ros a patented feature of ours ado 

t in preference to the unreliable 
thermometers which are attached for 
looks, not service. 

This door is only one of twenty ex- 
clusive devices used in no other range 
which make the STERLING famous 
among fine cooks and housewives. We 

arantee the Sterling Range to set- 

le any dissatisfaction 
you may have had with 
other ranges, in every 
detail. Write for booklet, 


Sill Stove Works, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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TO CLUB- 
RAISERS 


If you have ever Got Up a Club for any paper or 
magazine, or have sold or taken orders for baking 


powder, tea, soap, jewelry, or anything else what- 
ever, Send Us Your Name and Address and we 
will send you, Free and post-paid, a copy of our 
handsome family magazine, The People’s Home 
Journal, also a copy of our Grand Premium 
List and also (to pay you for the trouble of writ- 
ing us) a copy of a charming book entitled 
**Sybilla’s Marriage,” by the famous authoress 
Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. No oe | required; all 
is free. Merely send your name and_ address on a 
postal card and 34 will receive all the above, 
Address: F. M. JPTON, Publisher, Nos. 23, 
25 and 27 City Liall Place, New York. 


Our 60@.Page Cat- 
log will be sent 
ree upon request. 

Freightand express 

rates are lower 
from New York than any other 
city in America 


Carving Set, 
Postpaid, $1.00 


made of best quality Wardlow 
steel and fully warranted, 9-inch 
tempered steel blade, imitation 
stag handles. A strong, durable 
—s set, male by one of the 
best nown American manu- 
facturers. Sets of this grade 
retail everywhere at $1.50. Buy 
now in time for Christmas. 
Your money back if you don’t 
find goods all we claim. 


White, Van Glahn & Co., 


No. 6 Chatham Sq., N. Y. City 
Established 1816. 


OLDEST MALL ORDER 
MALIA ED BILAL UG 


GENTS [RIGHT 
WANTED| AWAY 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


82 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EASY OD PAY 























MAKE MONEY IN IDLE HOURS. 
Send for ‘‘Giod Things to Invent.” 
EDGAR TATE & CO., 245 Broadway. New York 
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table, such as peas, string beans, beets, 


carrots, tomatoes, sweet corn and 
spring greens always in their season. 
The custom of our grandmothers, of 
having a boiled, or garden dinner, as 
it was sometimes called, once a week, 
when every vegetable the farm afford- 
ed was cooked and served at one 
meal, and the family dined to satiety 
and then lived on potatoes and fried 
pork for a week afterward, may- well 
be done away with. One other vege- 
table than potatoes, if not more, 
should appear, nicely cooked and 
daintily served, on every table at least 
once a day Salads of lettuce, cress, 
chicory, celery, cabbage, radishes or 
onions should be used daily. These 
vegetables act like a broom to the sys- 
tem, keeping it clear. As to meat, 
preferably beef, mutton and poultry 
should be used, either broiled, roasted 
or stewed. Salt pork is most health- 
ful boiled. 

“Eggs and cream may well take the 
place of meat. With this meal there 
should be served a coarse bread such as 
corneake or biscuits, made from whols 
wheat or rye. Brown bread should 
accompany baked beans and with to- 
matoes forms a well balanced meal. 
White bread, of which you make such 
a fine quality, should also be on the 
table. For dessert, fruit, either fresh 
or stewed. This menu provides an 
ample.meal fully satisfying to a nor- 
mal appetite. It is the pampered dis- 


eased appetite that calls for pies and 
rich foods. The time and care be- 
stowed upon the preparation of such 
articles in the average kitchen, would, 
if transferred to the preparation of 
vegetables, fruits and simple foods, re- 
sult in the improved health of the peo- 
ple of our land. For tea have white 
bread or plain or milk toast, and 
coarse bread of some kind, as the ex- 
clusive use of white flour is apt to 
produce constipation with its attend- 
ant ills Fruit, with a simple farina- 
ceous pudding, such as rice, Indian, 
tapioca, seamoss farina, cup custards 
or eream of wheat may be added. 
These may be cooked in the forenoon. 
Cocoa or tea, also crackers and chéese, 
may be added to this simple, refreshing 


meal.”’ 

“Why, auntie,’ cried Selina, “such 
a sensible bill of fare would save hours 
of work every week. Why didn’t I 
even think of it? I really have in a 
way, but John’s mother always kept 
him on pie and that seemed the proper 
thing to do. Once when she came to 
visit us I didn’t have one on hand for 
dinner and she discovered the fact and 
insisted upon making some, just as if 
she couldn’t eat one meal without it. 
And she boils her tea over and over 
again, and ‘always has fried potatoes 
for breakfast. Only a short time ago 
she told me how she beat up an egg 
and dipped salt pork in it before fry- 
ing and it made one egg go a good 
Ways.,”’ 

“IT guess it took it longer to go than 
she thought for,’”’ commented Mrs 
Dale. “Is she well?” 

“No, she isn’t,” replied Selina with 
emphasis. ‘‘You should hear her com- 
plain. I have always considered her a 
martyr to ill health; bilious attacks 
are her chief trouble. I don’t believe 
it ever has occurred to her that diet 
has anything to do with her sufferings. 
She proudly asserts that Father Brown 
has always eaten pie and been well. 
Recently, however, he was ill and is 
now badly broken up with little appe- 
tite even for his pie. Would you never 
have any cake or pie, auntie? and 
what, do you think of pickles?” 

“Pickles of all kinds are pernicious; 
the only way cucumbers are of value 
is fresh, sliced in a salad with a sim- 
ple French dressing of olive oil or 
softened butter and vinegar. As for 
pie, or rather thin shortcake with 
juicy fruit piled on top and a mer- 
ingue or sweetened cream placed over 
it is far more pleasing to the eye and 
palate and a healthful tea dish oc- 
easionally. Light sponge cake made 
without shortening is also quita 
healthful and may be given as an es- 
pecial treat. When cooking fruit of 
any kind that requires sweetening stew 
until done and add the sugar just be- 
fere taking from the stove; then no 
chemical changes take place.” 

“If you can tell me as many helpful 
things about the rest of my work it 
will be a general emancipation day to 
me, Aunt Marian. Now I wi!tl make 
some custards for tea and get to iron- 


ing for the irons are hot I’m sure,” 
said Selina, suddenly jumping up. 
“It is not necessary to iron every- 


' day sheets and pillowcases,” remarked 


her aunt. If the children’s common 
clothes are sweet and clean that is 
enough. I,think it would be well to 
make them, also your own undershirts 
and aprons, from seersucker, which 
comes in so many pretty colored 
stripes and is fresh and dainty when 
washed, without ironing. I would ad- 
vise you or any other busy house 
mother who does her work unaided, 
to pin everyday tablecloths and nap- 
kins very evenly on the line after 
washing and when the sun and wind 
have dried them fold without wrink- 
ling, place a book on the piled up nap- 
kins, to press them and put away the 
cloth ready for use, without further 
attention.” 

“And now, auntie, there’s just one 
more bugbear—sweeping day.” Mrs 
Dale’s response was prompt. 

“Take up your carpets, they serve 
only to make your work hard, and 
harbor dust and disease germs. Sen- 
sible people everywhere are discard- 
ing them. Have your floors painted or 
stained and use a few light weight 
rugs that may be easily carried out-of- 
doors and cleaned. Cover bureaus, 
etc, in sleeping rooms with pretty en- 
ameled cloth which may be easily 
dusted with a damp cloth.” 

“You’ve given me a splendid lecture, 
auntie, and I’m going to profit by it. 
Why, I do declare there comes Father 
and Mother Brown to take dinner with 
us, I’m so glad. But’’—in mock tragic 
tones,—“there’s no pie!” And Selina’s 
merry laugh echoed back as she has- 
tened to greet her guests. 
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Pretty, Inexpensive Apron. 
A. L MacDONALD, 








The materials required for this 
apron are 1 yard of such goods as you 
may choose for the body, % yard 
beading, 1 yard lace, 1% yards inser- 
tion and 1 1-3 yds ribbon. ; 

Take three strips of the goods each 
9 inches deep, the first strip 16% inch- 
es long, the second 22 inches and the 
third 27% inches. Run two small tucks 
near the bottom edges 1-4 inch deep, 
shirr the tops of each and join toe- 
gether in their order. Put a strip of 


spate asccze 
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THIS APRON IS EASILY MADE, 


insertion across the join. Measure a 
strip of goods 12 inches long for the 
band, put on, and then run a piece of 
beading across to thread the ribbon 
through for the strings. Make a small 
pocket shirred top and bottom and 
run a piece of beading across the top. 
Thread with ribbon and trim with 
rossettes. Finish the bottom of the 
apron with lace and also finish the raw 
seams on under side. 
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s~ co 

ies : : 

Doctor: “There! You try those pills 

and see if they don’t cure your cold, 

I'll try some other kind. One dollar, 
please.” 

Patient: “Why, you have a cold 
yourself, Doc, What are you taking fer 
4 od 

Doctor (absent mindedly) : 
little lemon and sugar.” 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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EDDYSTONE 


Positive 
4 — a the ordinary 
who use 
PWhat o 


These people would not thir 


ple enables us to offer you better proof yet— 





quires filling but once or twice a week. 


For Lighting Country Homes. 
roof of how entirely different the 
is the class 


ther lamp—or what other lighting sys- 
tem, for that matter—can show endorsemenis from 
ex-Pres. Cleveland, the Carnegies, Rockefellers and 
thousands of others of almost equal prominence? 
2k of using ordinary 
oil lamps, yet they have chosen THIS oil-burning lamp 
for lighting their homes and estates in preference to 
gas, electricity, gasoline, acetyline or any other 
method because they have found that while as 
Co eni cetri to operate, its light is more brilliant than either 
mv ent as Gas or Ele city and of the beautiful, soft, restful quality for which 
kerosene is so justly famous. But you need not take even tnis evidence of the superiority of the Angle 
Lamp, for the very fact that the Angle Lamp always surprises and 


Angle Lamp, it might be considered a luxury. But. 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Especially adapted for mourning 
dresses ; desirable also for effective cos- 
tumes with artistic trimming. 
are well-made and extremely service- 
Absolutely fast color. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Solid Blacks. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


Fabrics 








even the most particular peo- 


> of any lamp Listed in Catalog “25” in your own home where you your- 

Days Trial self = prove that itis the best, the chea 

of all lighting methods. Lichted and ext!n;ruished like gas. Filled while li; 
be burned high or low without odor. No smoke; no danger. 

JUST ONE THING MORE—Economy. If splendid light and convenience were the only features of the 
as this lamp actually costs less to burn than eny 
ether method of lighting—less than even the troublesome old style lamp—it becomes an actual necessity. 


Write for Catalogue “25,” listing 22 varieties from $1.80 up. 
THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


pest and the most satisfactory 
ghted,with perfect safety. Re- 
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WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


AKALAMAZOO __ 
& DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our face 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there js no 
better stove or range made, and we save you from $5 te 
F se, because we save you all middle- 
men’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. 
ers, not mail-order dealers; we own and operate one of 
the largest and best equipped stove factories in the world; 
we guarantee the high quality of our product and ship 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR GATALOGUE Wo. 100. 
ra stoves and heaters, note the high auality 1 

; ioe All Kalamazoos are shipped Soman — ‘a 

acked, polished and ready for use. All our cook stoves and ranges Ceensinged oak 


Examine otr complete line of 
Ene and save from 20% to 


meter which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 















We're manufactur- 












ek 
HOOD RUBBERS 


MARK 


TRADE (Eusscr company 
BOSTON 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 
UE YOU CANNOT GET THESE RUB- 
BERS FROM YOUR DEALER- WRITE 


J 





THRIFTY FARMERS srscrsi'ss.ts.rettie m te 
ate of Maryland, whe 

‘ they will find a deligntful and healthful elim fre 

elass markets for their products and plenty of land 
aps and descriptive pam- 





at reasonable prices, 
piece will be sent free upon application to 
Badenhoop, Sec., State Hoard of immigration, Baliimere, M4. 





New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious fla vor, 
Cleaner, cheaper. No amoke house 

fercircular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milten, Pa, 


LL RL LL LLL 
FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and Climate in Virginia North and South ae 
Alabama i along 


‘ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultaral 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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«What Shall I Say?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s mind is not 
quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and particulars, just start your letter 
by saying “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THEO » RELIABLE A. A.,” and then 
the rest almost write itself, 
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Die in open 
air, seeking 
water, 















RS? The worst infested 
“rat holes” have 
___ been completely 

m-cleaned out by 


Rat 
“Gets them all’’ Bis-Kit 


Rats and mice leave choicest food, grain, 
eggs, potatoes for Rat Bis-Kit. Carried into 
hole where all get it. Keeps for months, if 
rats return, what remains destroys them, 
Dry, clean. Packhedin boxes. Ready for use. 
At Druggists—15 Cents a Box 


If yours hasn’t it, send us 25c. for 1 box or 60c. for 
jens A pee prepaid, enough to kill all the rats you 
ever 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. 33, Springfield, O. 
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LARKIN PRODUCTS 


LAgEs PREMIUMS-Silverware, 
Watches, Clocks, Crockery, Lamps and 

Furniture—make appropriate and extremely 

satisfactory Holiday gifts. By purchasing 

$10.00 worth of 

Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 

Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powder, etc. 

direct from the Larkin Factories you can 

obtain a handsome gift for someone. Over 

three million customers attest the superior 

quality of Larkin Products and Premiums. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


The Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 
ing eliminates the expenses and profits of 
retailers. You obtain a $20.00 retail value 
for $i0.00. Many families by this plan add 
a new piece of furniture to the home each 
month, without money cost. Nearly 900 
jiums to choose from. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


We refund all money if goods are unsat- 
isfactory after 80 Days’ Tria 

Send coupon for large Premium 
List and Product Booklet — they 
will interest you. ‘ 


Lathitt Coe 
ESTABLISHED, 1875, 
BUFFALO, RY oe 
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FOR THINKING FOLKS 


yourself. 
Sner example? 
















THE LATE O. H. PLATT. 

Orville H. Platt represented Con- 
necticut in the United States senate 
for many years. He died in office the 
past year, leaving an estate only $12,- 
000 in value. His whole life was de- 
voted to the public service. He served 
the people of his state well, but the 
people of the whole country better, es- 
pecially the farmers. He never had 
private interests that conflicted with 
his official duties. O. H. Platt, like 
the late Senator Hoar, was a type 
of all that is best in a public servant 
and United States senator—absolutely 
honest, incorruptible, faithful to his 
trust, a true partisan (republican) 
but a truer American! 

























WHICH OF THESE SENATORS SUCCEEDED THE BETTER? 


Read the brief biography below, then answer the above question for 
What an object lesson is h ere! 


Which of these men afford the 














THOMAS C. PLATT. 
Thomas C. Platt still lives a virile 


He has long -represented 
the great state of New York in the 
United States senate, and still holds 
that position. He is best known as 
president and largest owner of the 
United States express company. It is 
to the interest of that and other ex- 
press companies to oppose the public 
interests for better postal facilities, 
parcels post, etc. Should a United 
States senator be tempted to place his 
private interests above the public wel- 
fare? T. C. Platt has-long been a po- 
litical boss, is a larger owner in rail- 
road and other public service corpora- 
tions, and during his career in office 
has amassed vast wealth. 


old age. 





Popular Interest in Rural Schools 
J. C. M’AULIFFE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, GA. 





Georgia’s public school system is at- 
tracting national attention. Each sea- 
son sees new moves made for the ad- 
vancement of rural schools. The state 
was a leader in the matter of agricul- 
tural education in the common schools 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Alabama and many 
other progressive states modeling 
their work on the Georgia plan. Much 
as has been done in the matter 
Georgia educators are not idle and at 
the recent session of the legislature 
the subject of education was one of 
the most prominently discussed ques- 
tions-before that bocy. 

he child labor bill, which is, prac- 
tically speaking, compulsory education 
was passed by the lower branch of 
the assembly, but the senate failed to 
ratify and it was lost; One of the 
most noteworthy acts of the legisla- 
ture was the passage of the act allow- 


ing district or local taxation for pub- 
lic schools. This permits special tax- 
ation in the case of any local -hool 
and is a long step toward the settle- 
ment of problems arising from the 
difficulties of race education. Hun- 
dreds of districts throughout the state 
are taking prompt advantage of the 
measure. 

Many counties in the state have a 
special school system which places 
them beyond the control of the state 
board. For example, Richmond 
county, has a special system which 
has been divided so as to permit dis- 
trict taxation and the schools of the 
county are open from seven to nine 
months some districts having longer 
terms than others. The counties hav- 
ing special systems, usually, all open 


The gen- 





\ . 





the first Monday in October. 


eral opening of the state’s common 
schocls is November 1, when about 
90 counties open their schools. Forty 


one counties open on January 1. 

The state has an excellent corps of 
teachers which compare favorably 
with those of the most up-to-date 
states in this particular; but the sal- 
ary of the average Georgia teacher is 
very low. Progressive counties are 
consolidating their schools, procuring 
the very best teachers, building fine 
school houses hauling the pupils to 
school and doing everything possible 


to advance the cause of rural educa- 
tion. 


When Mother Plays. 


ELEANOR C. HULL. 








When mother plays I draw my chair 
As close up ‘as there’s room to do, 
And watch her fingers on the keys, 
And never move until she’s tnrough. 
Some say that our piano’s old 

And out of tune, but anyway 

It sounds just beautiful to me 
Whenever I hear mother play. 


When mother plays I always hear 


Such things as you would never 
dream; 

You’d think the tunes were loving 
ones, 

So real and near to me they seem. 

Sometimes I hear a spinning-wheel 

Go whirring, whirring round and 


round: 
Sometimes some hunters gallop by, 
With just the truest trotting sound. 


Sometimes the fairies come quite near 


And sing a little silver song, 
But though I listen very hard 


I never hear them singing long. 

Or else a bugle horn will blow, 

And lots of drums begin to beat,— 
Whole regiments go marching by; 
I hear the tramp, tramp of their feet. 


Sometimes I hear the church bells ring 
And ring and ring, way off in town; 
Sometimes I hear the thunder roll, 
And then the rain comes pelting 
down. 

But one thing I don’t understand, 
Perhaps because I’m still too small, 
Put it’s so queer, my mother says 
She never hears those things at 


Faithful Bruce—We have 
pretty Scotch shepherd dog. His name 
is Robert Bruce, but we call him 
Bruce for short. He goes with my 
sister after the cows every night. He 
is very much pleased when he sees 
her start. He also does the churning, 
which he enjoys very much although 
sometimes he gets very tired. The 
other day we got a hound which ran 
after the sheep, but when Bruce saw 
him he went after him barking as 
much as to say, “What are you chas- 
ing my sheep for when they are at 
home ?”’—[Bess. 
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| ing the skin clear and smooth. 


eas this remedy. 





What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 


Disease. 






The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when 
our mothers and grandmothers gave 
us our daily dose of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fal). 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, 
and mind you, this old-fashioned rem- 
edy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a 
large quantity had to be taken to get 
any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far more effective than a tablee 
spoonful of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experte 
ment haves proven that the best sule 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart's Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and 
contain the active medicinal princi- 
ple of sulphur in a highly concen- 
trated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 
and maintaining bodily vigor and 
health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver and excretory organs and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the 
prompt elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and moe 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure 
constipation and purify the blood in 
a way that often surprises patient and 
physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experi- 
menting with sulphur remedies, soon 
found that the sulphur from Calcium 
was superior to any other form. He 
says: “For liver, kidney and blood 
troubles, especially when _ resulting 
from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained 
from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, 
I have repeatedly seen them dr 
and disappear in four or five days, San 
Al- 
though Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is 2 
proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipa- 
tion. liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of. skin disease 


At any rate people who are tired of 


pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers a far safer, more pala- 


table and effective preparation. 





SOWER's 


THERE 15 NO 39 
SLICKER LIKE “reco 


Forty years ago and after many years 
of use on the eastern coast, Tower's 
Woterproof Oiled Coats were introduced 
in the West and were called Slickers by 
the pioneers and cowboys. This graphic 
name has come into such general use’ that 
it is frequently though wrongfully applied 
to many substitutes. You want the genuine. 
/, Look for the Sign of the Fish.and 
the nune Tower on the buttons. 
SOLD BY ‘By REPRESENTATIVE T TRADE 
THE WORLD OVE uw 


| A.J TOWER CO.,BOSTON, MASS: ,U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO, Limited, TORONTO, CAN. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Laundry List for Removing Stains. 
T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 

In my laundry hangs a typewritten 
list of instructions for removing all 
soris of stains. I found that the re- 
sults were far from satisfactory trust- 
ing alone to memory, as the stains on 
linen and other materials were apt to 
be forgotten, until hot weather had 
“set” them beyond redemption. 

The list of instructions is framed 
in picture molding with glass over it, 
so the steam of the laundry will not 
blur the typewritten ink. It would 
be as efficient if cardboard was used. 
and the writing done in India ink, 
then simply framed to keep the edges 
from curling up. 

Ink: Soak in sour milk and if a 
dark stain still remains, rinse in a 
weak solution of chloride of lime. 

Scorch: Wet the scorched place in 
cold water, rub with soap, and bleach 
in the sun, 

Sewing Machine Oil: Rub with lard, 
let stand for several hours, then wash 
with cold water and soap before put- 
ting the garment in the wash. 

Vaseline: Saturate the spot with 
ether and lay a cup over it to prevent 
evaporation until the stain is removed. 

Coffee, Chocolate and Cocoa: Wash 
with soap and tepid water. 

Grass Stains: Saturate spot thor- 
oughly with kerosene before placing 
the garment in the wash tub. 

Iodine, Varnish and Paint: Wash 
with alcohol for iodine stains and 
rinse in soapy water. If the two 
latter stains are on coarse fabrics, 
as they are likely to be, dissolve them 
first’ by saturating with turpentine; 
if on a finer material, use alcohol. 
Sponge with chloroform if a dark ring 
is left by the turpentine. Do not 
use any of these liquids near the fire 
or an artificial light, as they are very 
inflamable. 

Soot: Simply rub the spot with dry 
cornmeal hefore putting the article 
in the wash. 

Blood: Soak in cold salted water, 

then wash in warm water with plenty 
of soap; afterward boil. 
If two or three days old, 
soak in chloroform; soap and hot 
water will always remove any ordin- 
ary stains of this kind. 

Iron Rust: Soak the spot well in 
lemon juice, sprinkle with salt, and 
bleach for an hour or two in the sun. 

Mildew: Soak in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime for several hours. 
Rinse in cold water. 

Fruit: Stretch the fabric over a 
basin and pour boiling water on the 
spot, if the stain is new not dried 
in. For others use a weak solution of 
oxalic acid. 

The bottles with the different liq- 
labeled in 
printed lettering. Tiny one ounces 
bottles being used. Even the corn- 
meal is bottled. To have this supply 
convenient a little closet was made 
from an old clock found in the attic. 
After the works were taken out it 
was nailed to the wall at the side of 
the printed list, and three shelves 
fitted to it. 


Purchasing for a Small Family. 
MRS MARTE FRANCOIS. 


Grease: 








I well remember hearing a young 
woman in Denver trying to purchase 
half a pound of butter. The dealer 
refused to cut it for her, in spite of 
her argument that many other single 
women were like herself, living alone, 
and eating but little butter. I have 
never forgotten how unfair I thought 
he was. I have had clerks sneer at 
me for wanting five cents’ worth of 
bologna or a like amount of liver. 
It may -have looked little, but the fact 
remained that the bologna would last 
for two lunches for Monsieur, and 
that Madame did not care for any, 
and could she give -hhim the same 
thing handerunning for a week or 
so? And oth of them are fond of 
liver, but it is so cheap that five cents’ 
worth will do than for two good 
meals, and some left over for hash 
for the third. 

IT have seen people . buying five 
cents’ worth of granulated sugar, five 
cents’ worth of coffee, fifteen cents’ 
worth of flour, etc. Now, in this lat- 
ter case, it seems to me, the clerks 
have a right to be a little put out. 
And I do not see why people do such 
things unless absolutely poverty 
stricken. 

In the first place, they pay two 
prices for a thing. Do they think 


MOTHERS AND 


anyone can weigh out five cents’ 
worth of sugar and sell it at the same 
rate they would by the _ dollar's 
worth? The clerk gets just as much 
pay for spending his time selling five 
cents’ worth at a time, as though he 
were all the time kept busy by twen- 
ty-five dollar orders. The dealer 
must charge more to pay for clerk 
time, and for parcels, etc. 

Again, goods that are not easily 
perishable, it is worse than foolish to 
purchase in infinitesimal quantities. 
A good sugar jar or bucket costs lit- 
tle, and the first dollar or two for 
sugar will pay for it. Rice, macaro- 
ni, sago, vinegar, salt, oh, so many 
things can be kept in gkvss jars and 
be always fresh. A tightly chosing 
can will hold coffee or tea, and you 
can keep it a year, if necessary, and 
have the last as good as the first. 

You can “just put this in your pipe 
and smoke it,” as an inelegant but 
forceful saying has it, that everything 
costs more by the littles, and you are 
the one who pays for it. Do you 
know that when sugar is fourteen or 
even fifteen pounds for the dollar, 
and you buy it by the ten cents’ worth, 
you lose about four pounds in the dol- 
lar? A half-dollar’s worth may last 
you a long time, but if you keep it 
dry and cool, what’s the difference? 

I have several boxes of starch, a 
number of bars of soap, and several 
each of many package goods. Well, 
do you know that that bar of fresh 
soap for which you paid five rents, 
and then used right up, comes seven 
for the quarter, and that it hardens 
with keeping, and a cake will go 
much further when it is several 
months old? Do you know that ten 
cent washing powder, or package of 
laundry starch saves five rents on the 
three if bought at once? That nice 
breakfast food at ten or fifteen cents 
per package will.often come a little 
cheaper for the two or three? And 
it will keep indefinitely, so long as 
kept unopened. Ten cents’ worth of 
this or that, once a fortnight or so 
will cost far more in the long run 
than if bought by the larger quantity. 

Three for a quarter, for ten cent 
articles, and two for the same price 
of fifteen cent dittos, wH!] prevail in 
the majority of cases. Not always, 
but a little extra breath expended in 
aueries will post you, and the extra 
nickels and dimes saved will more 
than compensate you. 

Now for the other side of the ques- 
tion. Don't be afraid to get the three 
cents’ worth of lettuce or onions if 
that jis all you need before it will 
spoil. I buy five cents’ worth of 
many vegetables, esome few meats, 
and some other things; and if the 
clerks who know my family, have 
any sarcastic remarks to make, I 
merely find a place where I will re- 
ceive the courtesy that I feel is my 
due. As I pay cash, I do not feel be- 
holden to anyone, and if I am not 
well treated, I know very well what 
I can do! 


> 


The New Boy on the Old Farm— 
Naturally his father was somewhat 
doubtful of the new notions that John 
brought back to the old farm from 
the agricultural college, and John 
certainly made some mistakes; but it 
was soon admitted by the farmer and 
his neighbors that the old place was 
improving in looks, and by and by it 
was seen that neither the time nor the 
money spent at college had been 
wasted. This is one of many articles 
on farming which The. Youth’s Com- 
panion will publish during 1906. Its 
author is Prof L. H. Bailey of Cornell. 
The Companion’s “Minute Men” cal- 
endar for 1906 is well worth a place 
in every home, a bit of art which 
appeals instantly to young and old. 








Glazed Potatoes—A favorite way of 


sérving potatoes in our family is in a 
style which I call glazed, and we con- 
sider them so good that I must pass 
on the idea. The dish was a happy 
discovery of mine, the result of ca- 
tering to a masculine appetite which 
is not tempted by boiled potatoes, and 
positively rebels at fried ones. Either 
cold boiled or raw potatoes may be 
used for this dish, though I believe 
the latter are the more tasy. Peel 
the potatoes and lay them in cold 
water for a few moments to crisp. If 
you have one of the knives sold for 
cutting potatoes for the method called 
“French fried,’”’ use that; but if you 
haven’t cut them with an ordinary 
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To Wash Blankets: . 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boil- 
ing water, add cold water until nearly luke- 


warm. 


Immerse blanket and knead with the 


hands; rinse in clean warm water in which 
Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a 


room neither warm nor cold. 


Follow these 


instructions 


and your 


blankets will be as clean and soft and fluffy 
as the day you bought them. 


There is no “free” ‘uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap, That is 
why it will not injure the anest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
9944%0 Per Cent. Pure 
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knife, lengthwise, into three cornered } 
pieces about the thickness of a finger. | 


Butter a shallow baking pan and lay 
the potatoes upon it evenly, only one 
layer deep; sprinkle with salt and bake 
slowly at first, then more briskly, turn- 
ing often. When a delicate brown all 
over remove from the oven and dot 
with bits of butter, shaking and toss- 
ing to glaze each piece evenly. Serve 
at once in a hot dish—[Maude E. 
Smith Hymers. 





Giblet Pie—In my young days, when- 
ever we had a goose, we always had a 
giblet pie and I think it was enjoyed 
almost as r-uch as the roast goose, for 
it was one that my grandmother used 
to excel in making. The head, feet, 
liver, heart, neck, kidneys, and the 
points of the wings are parts that are 
often thrown away, but if properly 
cleansed they make an excellent pie. 
Split the head in two and put it in salt 
water. Pour boiling water over the 
feet and leave them f_- a few minutes. 
Then the outer skin will peal off eas- 
ily. The other parts wash in cold 
water. Stew them gently in a little 
water for an hour, putting in a pound 
of round steak cut in pieces and an 
onion with a few cloves stuck in it. 
Then put all into a deep pie dish, sea- 
son with pepper and salt and cover 
with rather a thick crust. Bake in a 
moderate oven for about an hour and 
a half.—[J. A. Glasse. 


To Clean a White Felt Hat, brush it 
over carefully with a paste made of 
magnesia mixed with cold water. Dry 
thoroughly, then brush off. If the 
hat is very much soiled, two or three 
applications may be necessary.—[Liz- 
zie Mowen. 







































































PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 
Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a stand: 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practic: 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. 
the pre tion of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and lletins 
Saretened by the Fy Agriositanss Ex- 

sriment Stations during the past fifteen years 
Rea upon any European data which he has felt 
> hs of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 

ction. 


Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop- 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvestt and 
storing, production, transportation and mar. 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, tus life history and methods of controllin 
many of the diseases and insects which attac 
potatoes are given. 

The book ts well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly ali of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author. en 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Buliding, Chicago, Hl. 
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Labor and Money Saved 
at Butchering Time 


When the farmer kills, about 
one half of the hog goes to 
make lard and sausage. For 
taking care of these valuable 
portions he needs just such a 
machine as shown herewith. 
It will more than pay for 
itself in one week’s work, and 
last a lifetime. ; 


ENTERPRISE store: 


STUFFERS 


are easy to manage, and they do the work right. The cylinder is bored true. The 
plate fits true. Meat cannot work up over the plate. The spout is corrugated, 
preventing air getting into the casing, assuring preservation of sausage, Cam be 
changed to a lard or fruit press in one minute. This is one of the labor-saving 

machines that save money. Eight sizes and styles. Another is the Enterprise Meat 
Chopper. Cuts sausage perfectly. Look them up in your hardware store, or write 
to us about them. Look for the name ‘‘Enterprisc’’ on the machine. Write for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’’ a book of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA., 275Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















ERHAPS it will interest you 
to know that the 


White Lily Washer 


isa 


Six Minute Machine 


This is why their sales are so large and the 
results so satisfactory. High Speed does 
it. More of this type sold annually than 
all others combined. Send us the name of 

our Hardware Dealer and he will let you 
hove one on 30 days’ trial—FREE. 


White Lily Washer Co., 
No. 3 Champlain Street, TOLEDO, O. 





THE CHRISTMAS CORNER 











MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, AND FILMS. 


fitable Business, S Outia 
~~ aa A alogue bron  Papisins Fully. 


When You Write to IEANTERNS WANTED Al, {SR S41 


An Advertiser 





HARBACH4&CO.809FilbertSt. Phila. Pa, 
48- ® DOok free. 


7 Ss highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Dept. Z, Washington, D. Cc 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«IT saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 





bring you aprompt reply and very coure 
ss0us Sees” "v 7 See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








An Excellent Christmas Gift. 











What could be more desirable to give a friend at Christmas than a year’s subscription 
to such a splendid publication as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ? With its arrival 
fifty-two times during the year, the recipient of the gift would be forcibly reminded of 
your friendship and esteem. It isn’t so much the intrinsic value of Christmas gifts that 
makes the Christmas customs dear to the hearts of all, but the feeling that goes with the 
gift, though ever so small, that someone else thinks of you. How’ much pleasanter the 
thought if it is called to their attention fifty-two times during the year than only once, as 
is often the case with mary Christmas gifts. 

A year’s subscription costs but $1.00, and we will include, if requested, a copy of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND FARIIER’S} ALMANAC FOR 1906, 
containing 384 pages, and an immense amount of statistical matter and general informa- 
tion. 


When requested by the donor we will send a card like the following : 





AGRICUL TURIST. 
New York,'N. Y. 
We beg to announce that the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST will be sent you for the coming year 
With the compliments of 


M 
e THE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


(@acsimile, reduced in size, of the gift card.) 


“AMERICAN 


























How to Make a Muffler 


MARY CRAWFORD. 





There is nothing more practical, at 
the same time pretty and useful, for a 
man than a silk muffler. Those made 
at home are quite as pretty and even 
more desirable, as you can select your 
own silks and colorings and make 
it expensive or not, as you like, 

Select plain black satin of any qual- 
ity you like (the heavier the hand- 
somer) for the upper side and a plain 
quilted satin, which you can buy at 
any dry goods store, for the under 
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PATTERN FOR MUFFLER. 
side. For a black satin muffler plain 
white quilted satinis best. Both sides 
may be pieced in the middle of the 
neck without marring the appearance 
of the muffler by sewing them to- 
gether with a narrow seam, then turn- 
ing it over and stitching it down on 
the right side neatly. This prevents it 
from fraying out. By placing them in 
the neck you can save material. 

If you do not care to get anything 
so expensive as quilted satin for the 
under side a cheap quality of silk or 
even sateen answers the purpose nicely. 

The upper and under sides must be 
cut 38 inches long, for the muffler, 
when finished, ought to be 36 inches 
long and inches wide at the 
ends up to the beginning of where it 
is cut away to make it fit around the 
neck. 

To cut the muffler, place both the 
upper and under sides together, pin- 
ning them firmly so there will be no 
danger of their not being the exact 
size. The diagram will give an idea 
of the pattern. The lower edge is cut 
perfectly straight. The upper side is 
cut straight for about 4 inches from 
the ends, then it is given a gradual 
curve. 

Stitch the two pieces together all 
around evenly excepting the two ends, 
leaving them open. Take about \%of 
an inch seam; this rnuch is necessary 
to prevent it from pulling out. After 
sewing it together, turn it. This can 
be done nicely with the aid of a smooth 
long stick. 

After turning press it out smoothly, 
but if it is a silk that has a tendency 
to gloss, put a cloth over it before ap- 
plying the iron, as it might shine the 
silk. A hot iron can be put on satin 
without injuring it in the least 

If quilted silk has been used no lin- 
ing is necessary, as it is thick enough 
without; but if a thin quality of silk 
is used, or just plain sateen, a lining 
is necessary both for the appearance 
and warmth. If a lining is used get 
a thin quality of canton flannel. Cut 
the lining by the same pattern as the 
silk, only %4 inch narrower to allow 
for the seam that was taken off the 
silk in sewing it up. Get a smooth 
stick (I use a flat stick that comes in 
the bottom of window shades), whit- 
tle one end to a point, then by ad- 
justing one end of the lining on the 
pointed end of the stick and holding 
it firmly so that it will not twist, you 
can poke the lining in at the end. 
Then smooth it out carefully and press 
again. Turn the lining evenly at the 
end, allowing the outside to be about 
% inch longer. Turn this down over 
the lining on both sides, folding it in 
neatly and slip stitch (or blind stitch, 
as some call it). 

After the muffler is finished, press it 
again. Fold it by putting the two 
ends together and place it in a pretty 
box and you have a present to bestow. 

— 
Nice for Grandma—A simple and 


convenient device for. holding the 
sleeve in place while slipping on 
an outer garment is made of silkateen 
or knitting silk. One ball of silkateen 











and one brass ring are required. Usea 
rather coarse steel crochet needle. 
Crochet a chain of 13 stitches. Make 


a loop by drawing thread through first 
stitch of chain and the stitch on the 
needle. Chain 13 more, put needle in 
first stitch of this chain next to where 
other loop joins, then take up last 
stitch, thread over and draw through 
both, thus making another loop. Take 
up only one thread of chain in making 
joinings. Make five loops in all side 
by side like fringe. After joining fifth 
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loop chain 
Stitch of chain taking up two threads 


one, turn, put needle in 
to insure strength, draw through, 
thread over and draw through both 
stitches, making a singie crochet. Make 
eight more singles in top of fringe; it 
should be nine stitches wide. Chain 


one, turn, make single crochet in each 
of the nine singles, taking up both 


threads of stitches. This gives a pret- 
ty perforated surface while making it 
much stronger when stretched. Al- 
ways chain one at end of each row 
to keep the edges even and strong. 
Make the strip nearly a yard long. It 
should measure a_ yard including 
fringe and ring. The brass ring may 


be large enough to slip over the 
thumb if desired, though it is more 
convenient simply to wrap strip 


around arm, beginning with fringe end, 
and, winding down to the wrist, hold 
the ring end in the hand. The ring 
may be crocheted onto the strip and 
covered with single crochet at the 
Same time or covered first and then 
joined to end of strip by crocheting 
through both.—[Iris Chelmsford. 





Traveling Case for Medicines — If 
you have a relative who travels much, 
case will 
Procure cardboard, 

cover 


a small compact medicine 
prove invaluable. 


about 6x10 inches, with linen, 

















. 
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THE CASE AS IT APPEARS OPENED. 

and stitch on the four shaped flaps. 
(See cut.). On one attach pin cush- 
ion of felt made like four leafed clo- 
ver with stem, fill with smallest size 
safety pins. Make a row of pockets, 
stich to back piece and fill with fol- 
lowing articles: Small bottle each of 
arnica, and antiseptic tablets (to be 
dissolved when needed), smallest size 
box absorbent cotton, roll of antisep- 
,tic gauze bandages, small bottle or 
can of adhesive surgeon’s plaster, car- 
bolized vaseline. Fold flans and on 
outside attach elastic and shoe-button, 
Work monogram or initials on cover. 
[Mrs Masters, 





This pin case is a pretty conveni- 
ence made of two pieces of silk, the 
outside figured 


and the inside 
piece plain. A 
layer of cotton 
batting is placed 
between, sprin- 
kled with sachet 
powder The 





edge is bound all 
around with a 
ribbon put on 
with fancy stitch- 
es. A good size 
to make it is 10 
by 16 inches if 
you wish to in- 


clude pretty hat- 
pins. When the gift is finished run 
in one or two hat pins and a row each 
of different styles of other pins. The 
little girl who has but recently mas- 
tered the art of using a needle can 
make this, it is so simple. Yet it is 
very pretty and useful. 





Clothing Markers—A gift which will 


be very much appreciated by those 
who have laundry work done away 
from home is a long strip of linen 
upon which the friend’s name has 
been written, ready to be cut. into 
markers for clothing. Cut a strip of 


linen lawn a little over half an inch 
wide, make as narrow a hem along 
each edge as it possible to make, 
starch the linen slightly and iron. 


With a fine gold pen and indelible ink 
write or print the name very neatly 
in small letters. 








For the girl, away from home, who 
is fond of making fudge and candy an 
acceptable Christmas gift is a case 
containing small bottles of several 
kinds of flavoring.—[S. M. 
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Bobby Knew Too Much. 


MRS. Il. RB. W. 





When Bobby was a little fellow of 
four, he went to town with his mother, 
and at each store they entered he was 
given candy, peanuts, etc, by the oblig- 
ing cierks. At last they entered a 
bakery and while mother was making 
purchases the proprietor turned to 
Bobby and asked, “Wouldn’t you like 
a cooky?” 

“Yes, please,” answered Bobby, 
while his mother quickly remarked, 
“Oh, no Bobby, you have eaten too 


much already. You are quite full 
now.” . 

Looking up innocently into his 
mother’s face, Bobby naively _ said, 


“Why mamma, that’s what people go 
to town for to get full.” 
An Unexpected Coalition. 
ZETA E. BAXTER. 








One winter night, when the mer- 
cury ‘was trying to convince us that 
we were in the region of the North 
Pole, supper had been prepared an 
hour or more and still no hungry boys 





























“THE LARGEST PIG TOOK A SHORT CUT.” 


appeared. We waited until our pa- 
tience became almost exhausted, then 
our fears became incited. At last the 
door swung open and in came Rob 
almost convulsed with laughter. He 
could not stop long enough to explain. 
Will entered next, also laughing, and 
Cameron followed, but with an expres- 
sion on his face which convinced us 
that all the hilarity was at his ex- 
pense. There he stood barefooted and 
minus all his clothing but his under- 
wear! 

We simultaneously asked: “Why 
Cameron, where are your clothes?” 
He did not answer and Rob and Will 
fairly howled. 

“My gracious, 
have seen him!” 


if you only could 
Rob exclaimed. 
“Seen who?” 


“Seen Cameron an hour ago. Will 
and I have been doing a week’s wash 
and scrubbing him beside. About 
the time I was watering the horses, 
Cameron took a pail of swill and a 
pail of feed over to feed the pigs. Af- 
ter climbing over the fence there was 
a grand charge from all sides for the 
trough. The largest pig was in the 
rear, and he took a short cut, which 
happened to be between Cameron's 
legs. “Well, of all the sights you 
ever saw, Cameron was the prettiest! 
He was completely covered with swill, 
feed, and, — and — everything. We 
have been washing ever since. His 
clothes are hanging up in the barn- 
yard, a complete outfit. pants, coat, 
overalls, jumper, shirt, shoes, hat and 
éverything. There’s a good haul for 
a tramp, but, to tell the truth, I do 
not believe even a tramp would dis- 
turb them, not in less than a week 
at the least.” 

SS Ee 

Little Mary, having fallen in the 
mud, got her mother to write the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Dear Teacher: Kindly excuse 
Mary for having been absent yester- 
day, as she fell in the mud on the way 
to school. By doing the same, you 
will oblige her mother.”—[Boston 
Transcript. 








ALL FOR 


.A Proposal Postponed. 


MARCIA I. BARNARD, 





It was in the haying season, 
On a tussock kneeled he down 
And the hand of gentle Annie 
Took he in his own so brown, 


“Will you love me gentle Annie?” 
Was the burden of his plea, 

But his acts were so uncanny 
That the maiden laughed to see. 


He, his tender vows forgetting, 
Quickly rose from off his knees 
For he found that he was kneeling 

Un a nest of bumble bees. 


Oriental Proverbs About Women. 


—_— 


Here are some Chinese sayings that 
indicate much philosophy: 

Respect a silent woman; great is 
the wisdom of the woman that hold- 
eth her tongue. 

Trust not a vain woman, for she is 
first in her own eye. 

A haughty woman stumbles, for she 
cannot see what may be in her way. 

Trust not the woman who thinketh 
more of herself than another; mercy 
will not dwell in her heart. 

The gods honor her who thinketh 
long before opening her lips. Pearls 
come from her mouth. 

A woman thar is not loved is a 
kite from which the string has been 
taken; she drives with every wind 
and cometh to naught by a long fall. 

A mother not spoken well of by her 
children is an enemy of the State; 
she should not live within the King- 
dom’s wall. 

A woman that respects herself is 
more beautiful than a single star; 
more beautiful than many stars at 
night. 

A woman and a cnild are alike; each 
needs a strong, uplifting hand. 


From babyhood Macauley, the great 
historian, possessed a marvellous 
memory. It is said of him that at 
three years of age he could read and 
expound the Bible. One day, whénh 
the maid threw away the oyster shells 
with which he had bordered his little 
garden, he, in great indignation, burst 
into the apartment where his mother 
was entertaining friends, saying, in his 
shrill, baby soprano: “Cursed be 
Sally: for it is written, ‘Cursed be he 
that removeth his neighbor's land- 
mark,’ ” 





4 





A school teacher instructing her 
classes in grammar wrote this sentence 
on:the board for correction: “The 
horse and the cow is in the lot.” 

No one seemed to know what was 
wrong with it, till at last a_ polite 
little boy raised his hand. 

“What is it, Johnny?” asked the 
teacher. 

“You should put the lady first,” 
corrected Johnny.—[New York Trib- 
une. 





A LAUGH 


Simpson -~Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Many beautiful, quiet patterns, 
appropriate for mourning dresses, as 
well as elaborate and attractive de- 
signs for every taste. Color abso- 
lutely will not fade. 

Ask your dealer fer 


Simpson-Eddystone Blac k & Whites. 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS 


Three generations of Simpsons have made 
Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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Reaitition. | GELOG| 
—k 


The girl who is the most popular is the 

one whose home is the merriest. She 

can provide the best of entertainments 

with an Edison Phonograph because it talks, 

plays, sings and makes records of her friends 

voices or instrumental performances. There’s always 
fun and music where there’s an 


Improved Edison Phonograph 


It is ever ready to furnish whatever you prefer: popular cr classical 
music, band or orchestra, minstrel or vaudeville, instrumental or vocal 
solos. To appreciate how much entertainment you can get from an 
Edison Phonograph and Gold Moulded Records, hear one at your deal- 
er’s, free of charge. Phonographs cost $10.00 up; Records, 35c. each, 
Write for booklet, “Home Entertainments with the Edison Phono- 
eraph,” and nearest dealer’s name. 


. National Phonograph Company, 61 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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THE REASONS WHY) 


WHITE BRONZE MEMORIALS 
are so popelar are; 
1. DURABILITY 
2. ARTISTIC BEAUTY 
3. CHEAPNESS 
WHITE BRONZE is the best ma- 
terial on Op mashes bo-Goy for me- 
morials. in need, write, 
@pproximate sum you LF | 
we will send a variety of 
Beautifal Designs 
with bottom prices. We deal direct 
and deliver everywhere. No obdii- 
gationtobuy. ag-Ageats Wanted, 


The MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., | 
Cherry 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. 















AGENTS 
WANTED 


An opening is offered toa number of live 
agents to represent us in all ts of the 
country. Profitable, permanent work. We 
have something that cannot be equaled asa 
money maker. It sells at sight in eve 
farm home, school library, to teachers an 
students, as well as town and village homes. 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make er if you do not write at 
once. Unwise to delay, 80 send your applica- 
tion promptly. First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


























ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
See 


OUR GUARANTEE of |_Dept.5.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 























mek EXPECTORANT SeEEoASS) : 


GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Weighty Professional Endorsements. 


DOMESTIC HELPS 





That the several American medicinal | 


Prof. Finley Ellingwood, M. D., of 


roots, the concentrated glyceric extracts | Bennett Medical College, Chicago, says 


of which make up Dr. Pierce’s Golden | of Golden Seal root: 
| Superior remedy in catarrhal gastritis 


Medical Discovery, have the strongest 


kind of endorsement by scores of lead- | 


ing medical writers of all the several 
schools of practice, a brief glance at 
the standard works on Materia Medica 
will show. Of Golden Seal root, which 
is one of the prominent ingredients of 
“ Golden Medical Discovery,” Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow, of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, says: “Very useful as a stom- 
achic (stomach) tonic and in atonic 
dyspepsia. Cures gastric (stomach) 
catarrh and headaches accompanying 
same.” He also mentions catarrh of 
the gall duct, jaundice and constipa- 
tion as diseases which the use of 
Golden Seal root overcomes; also 
catarrh of the intestines, even when 
it has proceeded to ulceration, is 
remarkably benefited by Hydrastis 
(Golden Seal root). 

Dr. Grover Coe, of New York, says: 
“Hydrastis (Golden Seal root) exer- 
cises an especial influence over mu- 
cous surfaces. Upon the liver it 
acts with equal certainty and _ ef- 
ficacy. As a cholagogue (liver: invig- 
orator) it has few equals.” Dr. Coe 
also advises it for affections of the 
spleen and other abdominal viscera 
generally, and for scrofulous and gland- 
ular diseases, cutaneous eruptions, in- 
digestion, debility, chronic diarrhea, 
constipation, also in several affections 
peculiar to women, and in all chronic 
derangements of the liver; also for 
chronic inflammation of bladder, for 
which Dr. Coe. says “it is one of the 
most reliable agents of cure.” 

Prof. Hobart A. Hare, M. D., of the 
University of Pa., says of Golden Seal 
root that it is “of service in chronic 
catarrh of the stomach and bowels, 
following abuse of alcohol, and as a 
tonic after malarial fever.” He further 
says, it “has a distinct anti-malarial 
influence.” Also “good in all catarrhal 

‘ conditions, as uterine catarrh, leucor- 
rhoea, etc., and as “a curative agent in 
chronic dyspepsia.” 

Prof. Laurence Johnson, M. D., of 
the Medical Department, University 
City of N. Y., is equally loud in his 

raise of Golden Seal root, especially 
or its tonic effects in convalescence 
from acute diseases and its special 
tonic influence upon mucous surfaces 
and upon the gall bladder. 

Doctors Barton and Tully recom- 
mended Golden Seal root as a pure 
tonic and as an alterative in dis- 
eased conditions of the mucous mem- 
branes. 

Prof. John King, M. D., late of Cin- 
cinnati, author of the AMERICAN DiIs- 
PENSATORY, gives it a prominent place 
among medicinal agents, reiterates all 
the foregoing writers have said about 
it, as does aiso Prof. John M. Scudder, 
M. D., late of Cincinnati. Dr. Scud- 
der says: “It stimulates the digestive 
processes and increases the assimilation 
of food. By these means the blood is 
enriched, * * the consequent 
improvement on the glandular and 
nervous systems are natural results.” 
Dr. Scudder further says, “in relation 
to its general effect upon the system, 
there is no medicine in use about which 
there is such general unanimity of 
opinion. It is universally regarded as 
t tonic, useful in all debilitated 
siates * * *» 





“It is a most 


(inflammation of the stomach), chronic 
constipation, general debility, in con- 
valescence from protracted fevers, in 
prostrating night-sweats. Jt is an im- 
portant remedy itn disorders of the 
womb.” (This agent, Golden Seal root, 
is an important ingredient of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for wom- 
an’s weaknesses, as well as of the 
‘Golden Medical Diseovery.”) Dr. El- 
lingwood continues, “in all catarrhal 
conditions it is useful.” 

Much more, did space permit, could 
be quoted from prominent authorities 
as to the wonderful curative properties 
possessed by Golden Seal root. 

We want to assure the reader that 
*Golden Medical Discovery” can be 
relied upon to do all that is claimed for 
Golden Seal root in the cure of all the 
various diseases as set forth in the 
above brief extracts, for its most 
prominent and important ingredient is 
Golden Seal root. This agent is, how- 
ever, strongly reinforced, and its cura- 
tive action greatly enhanced by the 
addition, in just the right proportion 
of Queen’s root, Stone root, Black 
Cherrybark, Bloodroot, Mandrake root 
and chemically pure glycerine. All of 
these are happily and harmoniously 
blended into a most perfect phar- 
maceutical compound, now favorably 
known throughomt most of the civilized 
countries of the world. Bear in mind 
that each and every ingredient entering 
in the “Discovery” has received the 
endorsement of the leading medical 
men of our land, who extol each article 
named above in the highest. terms. 
What other medicine put up for sale 
through druggists can show any such 
professional endorsement? For dys- 
pepsia, liver troubles, all chronic catar- 
rhal affections of -whatever name or 
nature, lingering coughs, bronchial, 
throat and lung affections, the “ Dis- 
covery” can be relied upon as a sover- 
eign remedy. 

y reading the little book noted 
below any one will readily see the 
applicability of the “Golden Medical 
Discovery” to the cure of all the fore- 
going list of diseases as well as many 
other chronic affections, especially 
those of the heart, kidneys, bladder, 
skin and blood. 

A little book of extracts treating of 
all the several ingredients entering into 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines, being extracts 
from standard medical works, of the 
different schools of practice will be 
mailed free to any one asking (by postal 
card or letter), for the same, addressed 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
giving the writer’s full post-office ad- 
dress plainly written. 

In cases of chronic ailments, at- 
tended by marked, or persistent, con- 
stipation, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
should be taken qoneaaay with the 
use of the “Golden Medical Discov- 
ery,” to regulate the bowels. They act 
in harmony with the “Discovery,” and 
will be found to be a most valuable 
laxative, or, in fuller doses a cleans- 
“ o. a 

odophyllin, the active medicinal 
—— of Mandrake root, enters 
argely into the composition of the lit- 
tle sugar-coated “Pellets,” in fact is 
one of their chief ingredients. They 
regulate the liver, stomach and bowels. 








see OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








out. Smokes, Sprays and “Specifics” 
seventies thageonned cure, On OUNSTTTU. 


TIONAL ent, founded 1883, ny 

the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay Fever, so t 
back the old symptoms or attacks, Write for BOO! 
containing reports of many illustrative cases that 

have STAYED CURED for years. Mailed FREE. Write 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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FREE FARM TELEPHONE Ys.r%4,s" 

absolutely free a fine Telephone. it 30 
dave—if not the best tenons made yon den ‘t pay us one 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing to maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
‘Telephone & Electric Co,. 854 Jefferson Bt.. Milwaukee, Wie 






GET MONEY-I DID-GOT S30127 
In 2 weeks doing plating, writes M. L. Smith 

of Pa, (used small outfit), Startas Smith did— 

fi that's easy—hundreds aiready started—new ones 
daily—money coming in—goods going out. People 
verywhere have tableware, watches, jewelry, 
etc., for the “Gray Plating Man. 
Practical outfits, ail sizes, heavy plate, 
fguaranteed, pure gold, silver, nickle 
metal plating, equal to new goods, lat- 
ee, est process, taught free quickly, ex- 
> perience unnecessary, aii easy, 
secrets exposed. Own and Bose 8 
> at home or travelig all or part time that pays 
$15 50 woenhy—7ee can. Write today for new offer, 
sample, and hundreds letters from successfal agen e to all, 
Gray & Co., Plating Works, 88 Miami Bidg, Ciacinnt,@ 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


Christmas approaches and thoughts 
are all of gifts and giving. Knowing 
how delighted the wee ones of the home 
are with the harmless, always precious 
stuffed animals, we have prepared 
some extra good patterns for making 
these at home. Also, we have remem- 











No 4005—Stuffed Dog and Elephant. 


bered the little maid’s love of her 
doll and for this important member 
of the family offer patterns for dolly’s 
immediate needs. 

‘ TOY ELEPHANT AND DOG, 

No 4005—In making the set of ani- 
mals for the youngster who has his 
lesson yet to learn in this part of na- 
ture’s school, the patterns given here 
will be of no small assistance. The 
elephant and dog shown are unusually 
true to life and not difficult to con- 
gtruct. They are extremely practical 
for the severe use generally given such 
creatures by the small boy or girl, as 
they are not breakable and will endure 
avast amount of hardship. The ele- 
phant should be made of gray canton 
flannel or cloth and have a blanket 
of red. Beads or buttons are used for 
the eyes and white celluloid hairpins 
for the tusks. One yard of material is 
needed. For the dog % yard of can- 
ton flannel is required and buttons are 
used for eyes, while the nose and 
mouth are outlined with thread. 

FOR MISS DOLLY. 

No 4008—There is no pleasure so 
real in the little maid’s early years as 
that derived from her doll mother- 
hood. She does not take so real a joy 
in her own clothes as she does in ar- 








No 4008—Doll’s Dress, Apron and 
Cape. . 
raying Miss Dolly in her various 
dresses. Here is a little French dress 
having a round yoke which consists of 
a bit of all-over lace ani fine lawn. 








Some narrow insertion may adorn the 
lower edge and finish it daintily. 
Then, too, Dolly must have an apron, 
as her small mother finds one so nec- 
essary and the one-piece model shown 
is the simplest style in this garment 
and yet extremely attractive. The 
cloak is on the Red Riding Hood style 
and so very easy to make and for tiny 
fingers to put on and off. Serge or 
any soft wool may be used. 

For the growing girl whose figure 
is yet immature, the Norfolk embodies 
rare good style and becomingness. 
Here is a model in blue serge which 
is well adapted to home construction 
and very smart. Two box plaits ex- 
tend over the shoulders to the edges 
of the coat, No 4744, while this closes 
in double breasted style. <A narrow 
stitched strap about the waist serves 
as belt. The skirt, No 4745, is the 
newest creation of the designer. It 
is circular in shane and has the mod- 
ish front panel, which is a mark of 
the smartest models. Two stitched 
bands of the material trim the skirt 
prettily and end at the front panel. 
Any seasonable fabric may serve, 
while only a good pressing will be 
needed to realize a perfect success in 
its manufacture. These patterns sold 
separately at 10 cents each. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 

the number and size wanted. These 





No 4744—Coat of Modish Norfolk 
Suit 12, 14 and 16 years. 

No 4745—Shirt for Above, 12, 14 and 
16 years. 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 








A NEW FEATURE. 


The weather forecasts of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmers’ Almanac are now so popu- 
lar that it is the constant aim of the 
publishers to improve and make them 
more accurate and reliable. It was 
found that this could net be done by 
using the same questionable forecasts 
as heretofore, and so a series of tables 
were prepared exclusively for this book 
by ihe United States Weather Bureau. 
These give a correct and official state- 
ment of average weather conditions 
in each section of the United States for 
each month of the year. They are 
the most exhaustive weather tables 
ever printed, and show the highest 
lowest, and average temperature, rain« 
fall, clouds and winds at all of the 
principal points in the country. This 
feature is the most scientific, practi- 
cal and useful thing of its kind ever 
published and it will, without question, 
te greatly appreciated by all those 
who value the weather forecasts. This, 
of course, constitutes hut one of the 
many valuable features of this most re- 
markable book, and a more complete 
description of it, and information as 
to how it can be secured will be found 
on another page of this journal. 
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American Agriculturist Year Book 


and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 


a A BOOK 9% 





You Need on the Farm—In the Home— 
For all the Family 








AMERICAN AGRICUL 


YEAR BO 


The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac is 
unigue, up to date and invaluable. 
It long since took a place of high- 
est esteem among the very best 
the United 


class of farmers in 


States. Its various departments are 
thoroughly appreciated by many 
thousands who refer to its pages 
not only when it is first received, 


but throughout the year. It con- 





tains valuable information relating 

















activity. Each year this book is 
remodeled, and while its general 
characteristics remain the same, 
the subject matter is brought up 
to date and many new features are 


added. 


cates, it is a farmer’s almanac, it is 


A Book of While, as its name indi- 


Facts 
end People’s Iressury of 
Relerence Reoding 
echo also a year book, and as such is ot 
interest and value to every member 


of the family. 


In the following 








is given a brief summary of the 





principal features contained in the 








to every important phase of farm 


384 Pages—4 3-4 x 6 1-2 inches. 


1906 edition. 








@ COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE, Comparative statistics and 
data concerning movements and prices of live stock, farm crops, 
and dairy products. @ CROP REPORTS. Authoritative re- 
ports on all staple crops, such as wheat, corn, etc., also on such 
money crops as onions, tobacco, ete. @ WORLD'S EVENTS. 
Articles on Russo-Japanese War, Norway and Sweden, Insurance 
Investigation, Negro Question,etc. @ SPEC/AL TOPICS. New 
methods and legislation on Forestry, Transportation, Immigration, 
Education, Irrigation, Fertilization, etc. Q@ WEATHER AVER- 
AGES AND RECORDS. Instead of questionable forecasts, this 


department contains tables and averages prepared for us by United 
States Weather Bureau, giving comparative weather conditions in 
each section of the country for each month, and covering a long 
period of years. @ FOR ALL THE FAMILY. Special chapters 
on How to give Parties, Health, Outdoor Sports, Marriage and 
Divorce, Property rights of Married Women, Etiquette, etc. Also 
a new feature for recording memoranda, with a number of pages 
arranged so as to be of utmost usefulness for entering up notes, 
prices, dates, etc. 








GHIS BOOK GIVEN GO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


‘J We will send on request this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in pay- 
ment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and 
can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if. desired. Remit 


by postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or registered letter. 


A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. 


Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPAN Y,‘ Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
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A Typical Youth's Companion Family—They Alt Read It, 


Entertainment and Information for All 








AMONG. THE 225 CONTRIBUTORS WHO WILL 
WRITE FOR THE COMPANION IN 1905 ARE 
EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. HELEN KELLER. 
LUTHER BURBANK. REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
HERBERT PUTNAM. GEN. CHARLES KING. 
MADAME CURIE. CAPTAIN MAHAN. 
MARGARET DELAND. JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
COMMANDER PEARY. BISHOP LAWRENCE. 
MRS. FRANK STOCKTON. RIDER HAGGARD. 
SENATOR LODGE. JUSTICE BREWER. 
ADMIRAL MELVILLE. DR. CYRUS EDSON. 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. GRACE RICHMOND. 
PROFESSOR LANCIANI. PROFESSOR GALLOWAY. 








TO THE 
OF THE 


SUBSCRIBER FOR 1906 THE 52 ISSUES 
YOUTH’S COMPANION WILL BRING 


SERIAL STORIES 
which if published in book form would make 
seven volumes worth $1.25 each. 


LEADING ARTICLES 


contributed by men and women renowned for 
their achievements in the great vocations. 


COMPLETE STORIES 


by the most entertaining of living story-writers — 
stories for men, women, girls and boys. 


ANECDOTES 
Humorous and .Character Sketches, Poems, and 
Selections of the Best Miscellany. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or the name of this publication), with 
name_and address and $1.75 for The Youth’s Companion for the 52: weeks of 1906, will receive 


ALL THE ISSUES OF THE GOMPAN- 


® 
Giit i ION FOR THE REMAINING WEEKS OF 
1905, INCLUDING THE BEAUTIFUL 


HOLIDAY NUMBERS; ALSO . 


$12,000 will be divided equally among Companion subscribers who secure five other new subscriptions. 


Giit 


MEN” CALENDAR FOR 1906, PRINTED 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION * MiINUTE- 
2 IN TWELVE COLORS AND GOLD, FOR 


. mes )«€©6hCOMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
As much reading matter in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. T 103 


Send for information, 











ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER SENT FREE. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 

















